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INSURANCE FEDERATION 
TO MEET IN NEW YORK 


G. T. Amsden in Town Helping to 
Perfect Arrangements for 
Annual Gathering 








HAVE NOT MET HERE IN YEARS 





Organizer McKee Reports Federation 
Growing—Some Favorable Legis- 
lation—Plan Big Event 
The Insurance Federation of New 
York State will hold its annual meeting 
in this city next month. This is the 
first time in some years that a meeting 
of a State organization has been held 
here, and plans are being made to 

make it a rousing affair. 
Strong Up-State 

The Federation is strong in many 
parts of the State, and it is the aim to 
make it stronger than ever. G. T. 
Amsden, of Rochester, N. Y., president 
of the organization, was here this week, 
conferring with A. C. Hegeman and 
other federation leaders. Mark T. Mc- 
Kee, principal organizer of the Fed- 
eration and its secretary, will be here 
next week. Mr. McKee says the or- 
ganization is growing; that the latest 
organization to come in is the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, which recently held a conven- 
tion in Reading, Pa. At the annual 
meeting of the Federation in White 
Sulphur Springs thirty-two States were 
represented, either by delegates or by 
proxy, two of the States sending dele- 
gates being Washington and Oregon. 
There are forty States with Federa- 
tions. 

During the past year Mr. McKee 
traveled 100,000 miles. New England, 
New Jersey and Delaware are still to 
be organized. Mr. McKee said this 
week: “In a number of States, effec- 
tive legislative work was done, while in 
Congress the Federation’s influence was 
felt when it helped defeat the Federal 
bending fund bill.” 


COMPANIES MUST SELL BONDS 








New Jersey Commissioner Orders 
Them to Dispose of Belligerent 
Loan Securities 





Commissioner La Monte, of New 
Jersey, has notified one or more insur- 
ance companies that they must dispose 
of recent investments in the late issue 
of collateral secured bonds of one of 
the belligerent countries sold in the 
United States. The reason for the ac- 
tion is that the bonds are not listed in 
the naming of securities in which com- 
panies may invest. 
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Automobile 
Commissions 

Hail 
Marine—Inland-Ocean 
Parcel Post 

Profits 








“ Che largest fire insurance company in America” 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Cash Capital, $6,000,000 
ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


Registered Mail 
Rents 

Sprinkler Leakage 
Tourists’ Baggage 
Use and Occupancy 
Windstorm 


CONFLAGRATION PROOF 





























North British 


Established 1809 


and Mercantile 


Entered United States 
1866 


Insurance Co. 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


“FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


IN THE UNITED STATES.” 

















50th YEAR 


OF 


BUSINESS 





EQUITABLE LIFE of IOWA 





SEVERAL GOOD 
AGENCY OPENINGS 


H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





EVERHARD SUES HUNT 
AND CLEVELAND LIFE 


President of Superior Life Alleges 
Libel in “Wicked Promotions” 
Circular 








STATEMENT BY ATTORNEY GEN. 
George W. Van Fleet, of American 
Mutual Life, Fires Counter 
Attack at Mr. Hunt 








The plain-speaking circular of Wil- 
liam H. Hunt, president of the Cleve- 
land Life, mention of which was made 
in The Eastern Underwriter of last 
week, and in which he attacked the 
American Mutual Life, Superior Life, 
Progressive Life and Consolidated In- 
vestment Co., now being promoted and 
offering stock for sale in Ohio, caused 
considerable stir in the middle West, as 
Mr. Hunt gave it an extensive circu- 
lation. 


Everhard’s Suits 

L. O. V. Everhard, president of the 
Superior Life, Chicago, went into 
court this week and entered suit for 
alleged libel against President Hunt 
and against the Cleveland Life. He 
wants $50,000 damages. 

“It seems to us as though Mr. Hunt 
had taken in considerable territory, 
which alone can only be determined 
after the libel suits have been tried,” 
said Mr. Everhard. 


Statement By Attorney General 
Edward C. Turner, attorney general 


of Ohio, made a statement to The 
Eastern Underwriter, regarding the 
Blue Sky law of that State. In his cir- 
evwlar Mr. Hunt had said: 


“It may be that the law is ineffectual 
in dealing with the deception practiced 
by these men (promoters) who are 
allowed to operate without hindrance. 
Certain it is that both the Insurance 
Department of Ohio and the Depart- 
ment of Banks seem helpless to check 
the raids of the promoter which have 
within a decade occasioned a dead loss 
in this State of many millions of dol- 
lars.” 


Attorney General Turner said to The 
Eastern Underwriter: 


“An attempt was made to regulate 
the promotion of insurance companies 
in: this State under what is popularly 
known as the ‘Ohio Blue Sky Law.” 
This law, although not attacked on ac- 
count of the application to insurancé 
companies, was held invalid by the 
Federal District Court. An appeal 
from this holding was taken to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and 
argued last week. I am looking for an 
early decision from the Supreme Court 
of the United States. In the meantime, 
we have not the same control over the 
promotion of companies as we would 
have if our blue sky law were in full 
operation.” 


Van Fleet Makes Statement 
George W. Van Fleet, who is promot- 
ing the American Mutual Life Inaurance 
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Company of Cleveland, has made a 
statement to The Eastern Underwriter 
regarding Mr. Hunt’s attack upon his 
Company. What Mr. Hunt said in ref- 
erence to Mr. Van Fleet’s Company fol- 
lows: 

The representations being made 
by the promoter are false and mis- 
leading and are intended to deceive 
the public. I have warned the pro- 
moter that I would expose his 
schemes, in which he persists; and 
I shall advise the investing public 
from time to time on all develop- 
ments that come to my knowledge. 
Special bulletins regarding this 
venture will be issued. 

Mr. Van Fleet in his statement to 
The Eastern Underwriter said in part: 

“On August 30 and August 31 I had a 
conference with Mr. Hunt in which we 
talked over various matters pertaining 
to the Cleveland Life, its management, 
and my connection with it, and I told 
Mr. Hunt at these conferences that I 
did not desire to remain with the Com- 
pany and preferred to tender my resig- 
nation, which I did, effective on Sep- 
tember 1. Our conferences were of the 
most friendly nature, and as a matter of 
fact the most friendly relationship ex- 
isted between Mr. Hunt and myself dur- 
ing the entire period of my employ- 
ment, and proof of the above is the fact 
that he gave me a check for my salary 
for the month of September, which I 
did not earn. 

Tells of Interview With Mr. Hunt 

“At the time I tendered my resigna- 
tion I had no thought whatever of or- 
ganizing a new insurance company in 
Cleveland. Four or five days following 
that date the matter of a new company 
came up and was decided upon. On or 
about the 12th of September Mr. Hunt 
telephoned me inviting me to his office, 
stating that he desired to have a talk 
with me. I gladly accepted his invita- 
tion as I thought he desired to see me 
with reference to Cleveland Life busi- 
ness, but, instead, he immediately in- 
quired what my plans were for the fu- 
ture, and I told him that they were not 
sufficiently matured for me to make 
them public, but I would be ready in a 
few days to make my plans public and 
would be glad to. confer with him with 
reference to them. His reply was that 
he had learned that I was attempting to 
interest some parties in the organiza- 
tion of a new life insurance company in 
Cleveland and he desired to give me 
notice that he would oppose any such 
plan. He said as follows: 

“‘Mr. Van Fleet, you have no right to 
pursue such a course in Cleveland. It 
would be a reflection upon my judgment 
and a reflection upon the standing of 
my Company to have another company 
organized here and especially by you 
on account of your having been identi- 
fied with our Company. I will spend all 
of the money at my command and use 
all of the influence I have to prevent 
such a course.’ 

“T enclose you herewith copies of let- 
ters that he wrote me under date of 
September 14 and 15; since that time 
he has personally interviewed and got 
others to interview some of the per- 
sons interested with me and has done 
everything in his power to prevent the 
organization of this company.” 

Letters From Hunt to Van Fleet 
The letters written by Mr. Hunt to 

Mr. Van Fieet follow: 
_ Cleveland, Sept. 14, 1916. 

G. W. Van Fleet, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Sir: 

On September ist, when your 
brief connection with this Company 
was terminated, it was my desire 
to deal leniently with your deficien- 
cies in both ability and good busi- 
ness morals. The course you have 
since pursued requires that further 
courtesies hereafter be denied you 
by any of the officers or members 
of the Home Office staff of this 
Company. 

WM. H. HUNT, President. 








Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
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Cleveland, September 15. 

G. W. Van Fleet, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Sir:—I have been advised of 
your plans to undertake to promote 
a new life insurance company in 
this city. Such an enterprise if car- 
ried forward requires that men of 
local prominence lend their names 
in support of your plans as pro- 
spective directors or officers, with 
a view to the needed prestige that 
such a venture requires in order to 
make possible a stock-selling cam- 
paign throughout this territory. 
The use of these names would be 
accepted by the public as an en- 
dorsement of the merits of the pro- 
posed business venture and, further- 
more, carry an implied endorsement 
or guarantee of the business re- 
sponsibility and personal charac- 
ter of the promoter. 

I have taken an active part in 
freeing this community of the ac- 
tivities of the discredited insurance 
company promoter and my further 
duty to my home city obliges me 
to employ the knowledge I have 
rained as a safeguard against any 
further raids that may be attempt- 
ed. Upon the warranted assump- 
tion that in the promotion of your 
proposed life insurance company 
you will make representations to 
investors that you will know to be 
essentially untrue and will reserve 
from them facts that they should 
know in order to act intelligently, 
I beg to advise you that I shall fear- 
lessly undertake to defeat any life 
insurance organization movement 


with which you are personally con- 
nected which contemplates the sale 
of capital stock to the citizens of 
this community, whether your part 
in the enterprise direct or indirect 
be related to the stock-selling cam- 
paign or a proposed connection with 
the management of the business. 
What appears to be your desire to 
make quick and easy money in a 
life insurance or agency company 
promotion cannot be exploited in 
this city. 

WM. H. HUNT, President. 

No Former Promoters 


“Now, with reference to the Ameri- 
can Mutual, will say, that, there is no 
one now connected with our organiza- 
tion, and there will be no one connect- 
ed with it, who has ever had anything 
to do with any promotion or underwrit- 
ing schemes. The gentlemen connected 
with the organization at this time are 
men of the highest standing and sever- 
al of the gentlemen who are to be con- 
nected with us a little later on are now 
officially connected with reputable com- 
panies and they are men of the highest 
standing in the business. One of them 
is an actuary of wide reputation, so that 
the statements made in Mr. Hunt’s let- 
ter are untrue. At the time his letter 
was published our prospectus had not 
been printed, our plans had not been 
fully formulated; therefore, he could 
not have had any information from any 
source that our proposition was to have 
been handled in any manner other than 
by the best methods. 


Quotes From Prospectus 
“The following is quoted from our 























Wanted—General Agents 


NEW ORLEANS and MONROE, LA. 
AND OTHER PLACES 
We want Men who have had experience in appointing and 


directing Agents, and who are good producers themselves. 
To such, we will give good contracts with long-term re- 


newals and bonus. 
Agencies. 


Must be able to finance their own 
You may write me in strict confidence. 


WILLIAM R. HELIE, Supt. of Agencies. 


Louisiana State Life Insurance Company 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Operating—LOUISIANA, TEXAS and ARKANSAS 


CAPITAL $250,000.00 





W. T. CRAWFORD, President 


prospectus, which will go to the press 
in a few days: 
No Stock Selling or Promotion Schemes 

There will be no underwriting 
Syndicate identified with the Com- 
pany’s stock selling plan. All of the 
stock is to be sold directly by those 
interested in the organization and 
management of the Company and 
those employed by them for that 
purpose. 

Only legitimate commissions for 
the sale of stock and such other ex- 
penses as are absolutely necessary 
to the organization of the Company 
will be allowed. In other words 
our representatives go to Ohio peo- 
ple with a proposition entirely free 
from any objectionable feature, a 
proposition that should inspire the 
fullest confidence, because it safe- 
guards carefully the interests of the 
investor. ‘ 


Says Methods are Legitimate 

“I explained to Mr. Hunt in my inter- 
view referred to above that I had no 
thought of pursuing other than a legi- 
timate course and that I would guaran- 
tee to him that only the highest class 
methods would be used in the organiza- 
tion of our Company, that no schemes 
would, be followed and that it was not 
my desire to make any money out of 
the organization of the Company. He 
stated in reply that ‘that did not make 
any difference, that it could not be done 
in Cleveland without his approval and 
that he would use every influence he 
had to prevent it.’ He also stated that 
‘nc insurance company could be orga- 


nized under the present conditions 
without grossly misrepresenting the 
facts.’ 


“In conclusion will say that there is 
no one connected with this Company 
who expects to benefit by the organiza- 
tion of the Company other than to make 
a future for himself in a purely legiti- 
mate manner. We are not attempting 
to pull over any schemes. On the con- 
trary, we have a serious desire to organ- 
ize and build up in Cleveland a life in- 
surance company of which the communi- 
ty might be proud. 

Wood -to Make Statement Later 

L. D. Wood, of the Consolidated In- 
vestment Company, Philadelphia, said 
to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“We do not care to make any state- 
ment at this time, but expect to do so 
a little later.” 


DRAW 3 PER CENT. 








Deposits in New Policyholders’ Bureau 
of George Washington Life 
Insurance Co. 





Philadelphia, Oct. 24. 
Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 

I notice a story in your paper about 
the new Policyholders’ Savings Bureau 
of the George Washington Life. Will 
you kindly advise me what rate of in- 
terest these deposits will draw? 

J. Is 

[Editor’s note.—The deposits draw 
interest at the rate of not less than 
3 per cent. per annum from the end of 
the current month in which deposit is 
made until applied to the premium 
account. In further explanation, Secre- 
tary Miller, of the George Washington 
Life said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

The amount so deposited may be 
withdrawn by the policyholder, should 
re decide to surrender his policy, un- 
less the deposit has been already ap- 
plied to a premium payment. In the 
event of the policyholder’s death, the 
amount so deposited would, subject to 
the terms and conditions of the policy 
contract, be payable to the beneficiary 
named in the policy, unless the deposit 
has been already applied to a premium 
payment.] 


HOLDING GROUP MEETINGS 

The Farmers National Life in Chi- 
cago is holding groups of meetings with 
its agents in each district agency ter- 
ritory. 
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Can See No Short 
Cut to Salesmanship 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ WARNING 
ON “CLUB” MOVEMENT 





Call St. Louis Meeting “Whirlwind’— 
Ask Hughes to Speak; Also 
Invite Large Assured 





A note of warning about the great 
scientific salésmanship campaign now 
sweeping the country, and evidencing 
itself in the formation of clubs and 
associations for the selection and bet- 
ter training of salesmen, was sounded 
at the meeting of the Life Underwiters’ 
Association of New York City at the 
Arkwright Club on Tuesday night. 
Several speakers directly challenged 
the statement of Hugh Chalmers, presi- 
dent of the Chalmers Motor Co., that 
good salesmen are not born, but are 
made. 

One of these speakers, Charles J. 
ILdwards, general agent of the Equit- 
able of New York, said that there was 
no short cut to successful salesman- 
ship, and that you can’t make 100 
salesmen by sending out 100 circular 
letters; by simply understanding actu- 
arial principles or by reading Huebner 
books. He thought there would ‘be a 
tendency to loaf on the job if sales- 
manship became so easy that anybody 
could sell a policy by “being selected 
scientifically or reading patent litera- 
ture on the subject.” The only sales. 
man who counts is he who can impress 
his personality on the man being inter- 
viewed and make that man share the 
agent’s inspirations for life insurance 
and the need of it. 

At the same time Mr. Edwards de- 
ciared that he did not want to go on 
record as being a critic of the present 
scientific selling associations, clubs and 
sshemes. They were good in their 
way, but merely as an adjunct. 


Tell About St. Louis Convention 

The meeting on Tuesday night was 
to acquaint New Yorkers with the mes- 
sage left ‘by the wonderful convention 
in St. Louis, of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. A big hit 
was made by E. Constance Woodward, 
“The Little Upstart,” who is running a 
clever life insurance agency paper. 
She said she got enough pointers out of 
that convention to last her for a year. 
Villlaam H. Atkinson, Brooklyn general 
agent of the Northwestern Mutual, and 
Segourney Mellor, general agent’of the 
Provident Life & Trust, who had the 
president of the Philadelphia Life Un- 


derwriters’ Association in tow, also 
told of the St. Louis convention, and 
they thought it a whirlwind. Mr. 


Mellor, by the way, went on record 
against brokerage and part-time busi- 
ness. William S. Barnaby, managing 
editor of “The Spectator,” was another 
speaker. His reminiscences’ enter- 
teined the diners. 


To Invite Hughes 
Plans for the annual meeting of the 


BOSTON UNDERWRITERS MEET 





Elect Leon F. Foss President—Hear 
D. F. Appel and W. C. Johnson— 
New Officers 





The Boston Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation held its annual meeting Tues- 
day and elected the following officers: 
Leon F. Foss, Berkshire Life, presi- 
dent; Paul F. Burns, Mutual Life, and 
W. M. Bunting, Penn Mutual, vice- 
presidents; Edward Marsh, John Han- 
cock, treasurer; Joshua B. Clark, State 
Mutual, secretary. 

Among the speakers of the evening 
were D. F. Appel, vice-president of the 
New England Mutual; W. C. Johnson, 
of the Equitable, and Samuel Davis of 
the Massachusetts Legislature, whose 
address favoring Federal supervision of 
insurance is summarized elsewhere in 
this issue. Mr. Appel opposed Mr. 
Davis’ views and said the States would 
never give up their rights, particularly 
in the matter of taxation of insurance 
companies. 

Mr. Appel said the East knew little 
of the great competition for business 
in the West. Touching on scientific 
salesmanship he said he had little faith 
in it, that the human equation was the 
chief force in writing life insurance. 
Owing to the increased cost of living, 
old lines of life insurance were now in- 
adequate and this was an opportunity 
for agents to-day. 

The executive committee for the en- 
suing year is composed of: Frank H. 
Stratton, Equitable; Walter L. Tonges, 
Union Central; C. A. Ferguson, State 
Mutual; Charles F. Fish, Phoenix Mu- 
tual; Nat. Hartwell, Massachusetts 
Mutual, and Charles G. Gilman, Na- 
tional of Vermont. 

Mr. Foss has served the association 
for many years, holding the offices of 
vice-president and secretary. He suc 
ceeded his father, Frederick J. Foss. as 
general agent at Boston for the Berk- 
shire. He is a graduate of Harvard, 
was a member of the militia for 16 
years and retired with the rank of cap- 
tein. He was marshal of the recent 
Boston preparedness parade. 











New York Association were told by 
President Priddy. Charles E. Hughes 
will be invited to address the banquet- 
ers, “whether he wins or loses the 
presidential race.” Every man in town 
who carries more than $500.000 insur- 
ance will be asked to attend the ban- 
quet. The November meeting will be 
addressed by Arthur Hunter and others, 
“so we agents can tell where we stand 
regarding what risks companies will 
accept without rating up and what they 
will turn down,” said Mr. Priddy. 

It was also announced that the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters will be held in Sep- 
tember of next year, and that a boat 
will be chartered to carry New Eng- 
landers, New Yorkers, etc., to New Or- 
leans. “And get vour reservations 
early,” said Mr. Priddy, “because the 
beat will be crowded.” 


Agent Hurt Soliciting 
Gets No Compensation 


INJURY NOT ARISING OUT OF HIS 


EMPLOYMENT 





Interesting Massachusetts Court Deci- 
sion—Auto Containing Agent and 
Prospect Turned Turtle 





Insurance cOmpanies in compensa- 
tion States carry compensation insur- 
ance to indemnify them in case of in- 
juries sustained ‘by agents when in the 
course of their employment. <A case 
has been just decided in Massachusetts 
where an agent of the John Hancock 
was hurt, the circumstances of which 
w:ll interest all companies and agents 
in compensation States. 


This agent (attached to the Taunton 
office) had talked with a prospective 
insurer regarding life insurance. It 
appears that the latter, having occa- 
sion to go in his automobile to Provi- 
dence, and desiring further to discuss 
the policy, invited the agent to accom- 
peny him; that the trip, in the going 
and returning, was expected to be made 
in three hours; that the agent went, be- 
lieving that he could further the inter- 
ests of his employer and have another 
chance to close the contract; that 
shortly before reaching Providence the 
machine broke down; that it was re- 
paired during the forenoon of the next 
cay. After some delay they started 
back, the owner of the car having in 
the meantime decided to take out a 
pclicy. Just after passing the Taunton 
I'ne, the machine turned turtle, throw- 
ing out and injuring both the occu- 
pants. The only question was whether 
this accident was one arising out of 
and in the course of the agent’s em- 
ployment. 

Court’s Decision 


The Massachusetts Supreme Court, 
Hewitt v. Casualty Co. of America, 113 
N. E. 572, holds that it was not. 

In the prosecution of the business of 
soliciting insurance, the court said, 
Liewitt was independent. While auth- 
orized and expected to go where there 
was any reasonable prospect of secur- 
ing a customer, his time and his 
method of procedure were his own. He 
might travel on foot, on horseback, by 
trolley, train, or automobile. He might 
write, telephone or telegraph. He was 
wholly free as to time, place, or weath- 
er. Under such circumstances, when 
cne accepts an invitation to ride, an 
injury received is not “occasioned by 
the nature of the employment.” The 
danger incident to the use of an auto- 
mobile is not a “causative danger pe- 
culiar to the work,” but is a risk which 
is common to all persons using one. 
The injury cannot be said reasonably 
to have been contemplated as the re- 
sult of the exposure of the employment. 

It was, therefore, ordered that a 
decree be entered declaring that the 
agent had no claim against the insurer. 


NEW GENERAL AGENCIES 





Manhattan Appointments Take Effect 
November 1 —Company’s Favor- 
able Mortality Record 





The Manhattan Life has made three 
general agency appointments, which 
will be effective November 1. They 
are Messrs. Lysle, Pittsburgh; Walker, 
Arizona; Heiner, Washington, Pa. In 
talking about the Company Vice-Presi- 
dent Roche said this week: 

“The mortality for the year so far 
has been very favorable, being less 
than 75 per cent. of the ‘expected’; the 
interest earnings are excellent and will 
provide a good surplus in themselves; 
and the Company’s expenses have been 
kept within proper bounds. The Com- 
pany’s profits for the year promise, 
therefore, to be large and will permit 
it to carry on the great constructive 
work that it is now planning. Three 
new agencies will be established on 
November 1, and other territories are 
now being prepared.” 


NORTHWESTERN MUT. CHANGES 


M. H. O. Williams Asst. Supt. of 
Agents—W. R. Adams Realty Man- 
ager; S. E. Barry Auditor 





The Northwestern Mutual Life an- 
nounces that Myron H. O. Williams has 
been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of agents; W. R. Adams has been 
made manager of the real estate de- 
purtment, and Shepard E. Barry has 
been appointed auditor. 

Regarding Mr. Williams, the Com- 
pany says, in a letter to agents: “He is 
well known to you, and to the insur- 
ance world in general, either personally 
or through his many years of service in 
the agency work of the Company, is 
splendidly equipped in every way for 
the important position to which he has 
been appointed and we believe he will 
have your heartiest co-operation and 
gscod wishes. 

FAYETTE BROWN DEAD 

Fayette Brown, manager of the Mu- 
tual Life in Montreal since 1906, and 
general agent for many years before 
that, fell dead from heart disease in 
that city Wednesday night. His father 
was one of the general agents of the 
Company for many years prior to his 
son’s connection with it. 

Mr. Brown was known to Mutual 
Life men generally throughout this 
country and Canada and was a strong 
character in the business. He leaves 
a widow and two married daughters. 





LIFE COUNSEL MEETING 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel will meet in New York City 
during the week commencing Decem- 
ber 11. Members who are to read pa- 


pers are T. W. Blackburn, secretary of 
the American Life Insurance Conven- 
tion, and William C. Graige of Phila. 




















THE PRUDENTIAL 


Now Writes Group Insurance 


in response to a well-defined demand. 
The policy is planned to give Strong-as-Gibraltar-Protection at low 


cost, with up-to-date-features, such as annual dividends, payment of 
policy during life for total disability, and arrangments for military service. 


It is a winner. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office : 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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Didn’t Say He Was 
Declined By Fraternal 


COURT FINDS NO DECEPTION IN 
APPLICATION 








Digest of Some Recent Life Insurance 
Decisions Made for Actuarial 
Society 





The Actuarial ‘Society of America has 
printed an analysis of recent important 
court decisions affecting life insurance. 
The digests are made by W. M. Strong. 

In the case of Shawnee Life vs. Wat- 
kins, one of the questions asked in the 
application was this: “Has any com- 
pany or association ever declined or 
postponed your application for insur- 


ance or offered you a policy different: 


from the one applied for? when? what 
company?” To this the insured an- 
swered, “No.” He had, however, made 
an application to the Knights of Pythias 
which had been rejected. Court held 
that this did not avoid the policy since 
a fraternal association like the Knights 
of Pythias was not, necessarily, cov- 
ered by the question. This was a Su- 
preme Court of Oklahoma decision. 


Execution for Crime 


In the case of Scarborough vs. Amer- 
ican National the policy provided that 
it was incontestable after two years ex- 
cept for fraud, and made no specific 
exception of execution for crime. The 
court held, however, that execution for 
crime was not a risk covered by the 
policy, and that, consequently, the in- 
contestable clause did not affect such 
defense. It also held that to allow a 
recovery for death at the hands of the 
law was against public policy. 
Failure to Attach Application to 

Policy 

In the case of Archer vs. Equitable 
Life Assurance Society the question in- 
volved was whether a misrepresenta- 
tion in procuring the issuance of the 
policy could be proved although the 
statements involved were not con- 
tained in any paper attached to the 
policy. The provision of the New York 
Statute relied upon to prevent intro- 
ducing such statements is: 

Policy to Contain the Entire Contract; State- 
ments of Insured to be Representations 
and not Warranties : 

Every policy of insurance issued or delivered 
within the State on or after the first day of 
January, nineteen hundred and seven, by any 
life insurance corporation doing business with- 
in the State shall contain the entire contract 
between the parties and nothing shall be in- 
corporated therein by reference to any constitu- 
tion, by-laws, rules, application or other writ- 
ings unless the same are endorsed upon or at- 
tached to the policy when issued; and all state- 
ments purporting to be made by the insured 
shall in the absence of fraud be deemed repre- 
sentations and not warranties. Any waiver 
of the provisions of this section shall be void. 


The court stated that the meaning 
of the section was manifestly not clear 
through its language, ana that, there- 
fore, it was necessary to search for the 
legislative intent as revealed by the 
relevant conditions existing when the 
section was adopted and the evils it 
was designed to remedy. In thus ex- 
amining the conditions at the time the 
statute was passed, the court spoke of 
the fact that the written evidence of 
the representations made by the in- 
sured frequently was in the possession 
of the insurer only, and the insured— 
though not having a copy of his state- 
ments—was not in a position “to ex- 
amine and correct any errors in them.” 
Also, the insured, or th: beneficiary, 
might first become conscious of the 
errors after a period of years “when 
they were alleged by the insurers in 
avoidance of the obligations to pay the 
sum assured.” Other conditions were 
also adduced for considering that the 
statute was intended to cover the state- 
ments made by the insured in the ap- 
plication to induce the company to 
accept the application as well as to 
cover any direct contractual provisions 
of the application. 

The court held that the statements 
of the insured could not be used as a 


defense when not contained in the 
policy or attached to it. This, then, 
must be regarded as the law in New 
York State under the provisions of its 
statute. 

The statutes in many of the States 
are more explicit on this point, con- 
taining an express provision that state- 
ments of the insured could not be used 
as a defense unless contained in the 
written application and a copy of the 
application was attached to the policy. 





STARTS MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


Chairman Bruehl of National Associa- 
tion Announces that Supervisors 
Will Be Selected By Contest 





W. A. R. Bruehl of Cincinnati, chair- 
man of the committee on membership 
and district organization of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, has 
launched a membership campaign for 
November in honor of J. Newton Rus- 
sel, the new president of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Bruehl asks each of the na- 
tional officers and members of the coun- 
cil and executive committee, to enter 
this campaign. 

This November membership campaign 
will have a direct bearing on the se- 
lection of supervisors for the seven dis- 
tricts in the “cup campaign” for the 
year. It has been arranged that the 
member of the executive committee in 
each of the seven districts who secures 
the largest number of new members 
will be made supervisor of his district 
and the two next will be named assist- 
ant supervisors. The three will be a»- 
pointed associate members of the na- 
tional committee on membership and 
organization. The new memberships 
secured in November will count in the 
cup contest. Chairman Bruehl states 
that the president of one local associa- 
tion has already arranged for weekly 
“inspirational” meetings. 





FOUR J. H. MEYER POINTERS 


Best Way to Get Favorable Opinion of 
Insuring Public Succinctly 
Described 





Julius H. Meyer, president of the 
General Agents’ Association of the New 
England Mutual Life, has written a let- 
ter to the agents of that Company, in 
which he says that there are four gate- 
ways under the direction and influence 
of agents through which favorable 
opinion for the company may go out to 
the insuring public, and through which 
favorable results may enter from the 
insuring public. They are as follows: 

Through solicitation. Every agent 
should represent the company in a dig- 
nified, able and rational manner. A 
wise saw has it that “a man is known 
by the company he keeps” and converse- 
ly, “a company is known by the men it 
keeps.” 

At the counter. Every employe 
should be characterized by a readiness 
to serve, giving respectful attention to 
the minutest requests. The private of- 
fice of the general agent should have an 
open door. 


Through the telephone. No one who 
has not a quick ear and pleasant voice 
should be given this important avenue 
of contact. Incalculable harm may be 
done by an irritating voice and manner. 

Through correspondence. It goes 
without saying, that this should be care- 
ful and complete, but it cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly that the personal 
element should not be omitted. 





Wilson Williams, general agent at 
New Orleans for the New England Mu- 
tual Life got some good publicity out 
of the world series baseball games by 
participating in a contest conducted by 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune, in 
which advertisers awarded prizes for 
arswers to questions as to the winner, 
star player, etc. 





W.D. Wyman, President 


New policies with modern provisions 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Inc. 1851 


Attractive literature 








Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 











15 CENTS A DAY 


Amount of Insurance This Sum Will 
Buy in Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


For less than the average price of a 
man’s cigar bills—in other words, fif- 
teen cents a day—the following amount 
of insurance can be bought in the North- 
western Mutual Life, based upon the 
first year’s net cost on the 1916 divi- 
dend scale: 

(Multiples of $100 of Insurance) 
(Insert 6-pt. column headings.) 











Ordinary 20 Payment 20-Year 2°-Vear 

Age ife ife Knat. Endat. 
21 $3600 $2200 $1200 $1600 
22 3500 2200 1200 1600 
23 3500 2200 1200 1600 
24 3400 2100 1200 1600 
25 3300 2100 1200 1600 
26 3200 2000 1200 1600 
27 3100 2000 1200 1600 
28 3000 2000 1200 1600 
29 3000 1900 1200 1600 
30 2900 1900 1200 1600 
31 2800 1900 1200 1600 
32 2700 1800 1200 1600 
33 2600 1800 1200 1600 
3 2500 1800 1200 1500 
35 2500 1700 1200 1500 
36 2400 1700 1200 1500 
37 2300 1600 1200 1500 
3 2200 1600 1200 1500 
39 2100 1600 1200 1500 
40 2100 1500 1200 1500 
41 2000 1500 1200 1400 
42 1900 1500 1100 1400 
43 1900 1400 1100 1400 
44 1800 1400 1100 1400 
45 1700 1400 1100 1400 
46 1600 1300 1100 1300 
47 1600 1300 1100 1300 
48 1500 1200 1100 1300 
49 1500 1200 1000 1200 
50 1400 1200 1000 1200 
51 1300 1100 1000 1200 
52 1300 1100 1000 1100 
53 1200 1100 1000 1100 
54 1200 1000 1100 
55 1100 1000 1000 

PITTSBURGH MEETING 

On October 28 the Pittsburgh Life 


Underwriters’ Association will hold a 
meeting at which J. J. Jackson, of 
Cleveland, and Royal S. Goldsbury will 
speak. 

The following agents have applied 
for membership: N. EK. Ellsworth and 
H. A. Heberling, Equitable; Paul E. 
Gilsey and Milton D. Gearinger, Ger- 
mania. 


NO SINECURE 


Just a regular job for a regular 
man who has made good, is mak- 
ing good, but who wants more 
latitude—a place to show what 
he can do with a free hand. Per- 
haps you know such a fellow; if 
so, tell him to write us to-day. 
Thank you! 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. C. BALDWIN 
President 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 
Vice-President & Manager of Agencies 











The 


Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
anies. Our agency contracts are 
s liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE : 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 
Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh “~ 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 











Live OPPORTUNITIES are OPEN 
for AGENTS who CAN DELIVER 


Men capable not only of writing 
applications but of collecting the 
premiums, are always welcome to 
our forces and can be advanta- 
geously placed. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 














THE CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


909-910 Finance Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WILL BUY Stock of any going In- 


surance Company. 


WILL BUY and pay more for De- 
ferred Dividend Policies within 
five years of maturity than the 
Companies will. 

And at times has For Sale at Attractive 
Prices Securities suitable for 

Insurance Companies 
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NEED FEDERAL SUPERVISION 


AN ANSWER TO J. M. TAYLOR 





Samuel Davis of Massachusetts Legis- 
lature Replies to Objections of 
Connecticut Mutual’s President 





At the annual meeting of the Boston 
Life Underwriters’ Association held 
Tuesday, Samuel Davis, member of the 
Insurance Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, spoke on Federal su- 
pervision of insurance in answer to 
John M. Taylor, president of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, who issued a bro- 
chure on this subject about a year ago 
and mention of which appeared in The 
Eastern Underwriter October 1, 1915. 
Mr. Taylor opposed the pending con- 
stitutional amendment and Mr. Davis 
now replies to these objections. 


Clear Thinking Needed 


Mr. Davis gave it as his opinion that 
clear thought about the constitutional 
phases of government regulation would 
dispose of the greater part of the ap- 
parent opposition to national super- 
vision. Citing Mr. Taylor’s reference 
tu the American Life Convention com- 
panies being in opposition to the 
amendment, Mr. Davis said the mem- 
bers of the American Life Convention 
should be reassured, because it was 
not contemplated that the Congres- 
sional code which would follow the 
adoption of the amendment would ex- 
clude from business any reputable in- 
stitution. No one would be so mis- 
taken as to advocate legislation elimi- 
nating 100 life insurance companies 
from business. 

To show that there is a tendency to 
increase the power of the Federal gov- 
ernment, Mr. Davis cites the adoption 
by the Massachusetts legislature of 
resolutions proposing amendments to 
the Federal constitution, empowering 
Congress to grant charters for corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate commerce 
and to permit the enactment of na- 
ticnal labor laws. The Republican 
piatform also called for the amend- 
ments. The fourteenth amendment was 
a long step in this direction, he said, 
and in addition he cited numerous 
court decisions which showed this ten- 
dency. 


Objections Summarized 


“T regret that time will not permit a 
more exhaustive criticism of President 
Taylor’s pamphlet,” said Mr. Davis. “I 
will briefly sum up the facts against 
him. He began with the admission ‘If 
Federal regulation can accomplish all 
that its advocates claim for it then no 
one conversant with the problems that 
now exist under State supervision can 
hesitate to give it his instant approval 
and support.’ But near the end of his 
pamphlet he urges the organization of 
‘a present campaign of education 
amongst policyholders, to ripen into 
action in the selection of representa- 
tive men from their number to appear 
at the Congressional hearings, defend 
State supervision, the rights of the 
States to regulate their own insurance 
affairs and to carry into Congress it- 
self by appeal and remonstrance that 
potent inuuence of the masses of men 
aud women who look to the insurance 
commissioners to safeguard their rights 
aud strengthen and equalize the power 
they now hold in their hands. The gen- 
eral insurance sentiment of the coun- 
try and public opinion against further 
Federal interference with business will 
stand behind such a campaign.’ Ap- 
psrently President Taylor’s opposition 
to Federal regulation of insurance, 
which he admits would be ideal if it 
can accomplish what is. claimed for it, 
is based upon two beliefs: 

“One, his strong objection to the 
Federal government’s participation in 
the regulation of other business than 
insurance. 

“Second, his conclusion that Federal 
regulation cannot be brought about. 

“It does not seem that either of these 
beliefs is really addressed to the issue 
wkether Federal regulation of insur- 





THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 
are higher this year than ever before. 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Our 








STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


Under the 
Seventy-two Years 


Equitable treatment plus 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 


Of uninterrupted and continuous service to 
Unexcelled Policy Contracts—Satisfied Policyholders. 


Additions are made to our Force when the Right Men are Found. 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Inspector of Agencies 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


beneficent law of Massachusetts 


our Policy Holders. 
Service—Satisfied Agents 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 








There Is Always Room At The Top 





Come with us and it won’t be so 
hard to get on. 


22 Live ones win among IZZERS 











| Write to J. L. BABLER, Gen’! Manager Agencies 
/ International Life 


ST. LOUIS 








ance will relieve the insurance busi- 
ness of the country of the enormous 
burdens imposed through taxation and 
regulation by 48 State governments. 

“He says national control means in- 
creased taxation. And why? Because 
the income tax law of 1913 applies to 
insurance companies as well as to 
other corporations! He seems to over- 
look the important fact that the power 
of the Federal government to impose 
this tax exists now, today, and in addi- 
tion to the $20,000,000 of taxes more or 
less imposed by the State governments. 

“There is not a line of argument or 
a citation of authority in his pamphlet 
purporting to show why the national 
regulation of insurance under the auth- 
ority of my amendment would not at 
once deprive the States of the power to 
tax insurance.” 





NOW USING WAR CLAUSE 

The West Coast-San Francisco Life 
of San Francisco, has adopted a war 
clause for use in all of its policies 
which calls for a special permit for en- 
tering war service and an extra pre- 
mium to keep the insurance in force 
for the full amount. Gordon Thomp- 
son states that in cases where the dan- 
ger was not great, the Company might 
grant permits for war service without 
payment of the extra premium. 


M. H. MULLENNEAUX DEAD 

Marcus H. Mullenneaux, a well-known 
general agent in Albany, N. Y., died a 
few days ago. He came to Albany 
from Newburgh twenty-four years ago. 
He entered the insurance business 
when a young man. 





SOME REMARKABLE RECORDS 





Judge Dugan Has Continuous Weekly 
Production for 3 Years— 
Other Records 


Some very interesting records of con- 
tinuous weekly production have been 
prepared by the New York Life showing 
that some of its field men had not miss- 
ed a single week in two and three years. 
A noteworthy case is that of Judge P. 
F. Dugan, of the Cincinnati branch. 
Judge Dugan came into the business 
late in life from the bench and he works 
exclusively in a rural community. He 
has 154 consecutive weeks’ production 
to his credit. In that time he wrote 
424 applications. 

The New York Life suggests that 
this is a world’s record. There are 
several other producers who have re- 
markable records to their credit. C. 
D. Wellington of the Indianapolis branch 
wrote 170 applications in 138 consecu- 
tive weeks and C. R. Carpenter of De- 
troit, who also works in country terri- 
tory, has been continuously on the hon- 
or roll and wrote 319 applications in 
136 consecutive weeks. Others have 
missed an occasional week but have 
h:gh records. 





HEADED BY EDWARD E. McCALL 


NEW JERSEY LIFE ORGANIZING 
Newark Company to Have $300,000 
Capital—J. A. Fechtig, Jr., Counsel; 
T. P. Moffat Assistant Secretary 








The New Jersey Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Newark, now in course of 
organization, will have for its president 
Edward E. McCall, former Chairman of 
the Public Service Commission of New 
York City. He is a distinguished law- 
yer. The late John A. McCall, presi- 
dent of the New York Life, was his 
brother, and John C. McCall, of the 
New York Life, and Ballard McCall, of 
the National Surety, are his nephews. 


Other Officers 


The assistant secretary of the New 
Jersey Life is Thomas P. Moffat, for 
years in the American diplomatic and 
consular service. At one time he was 
American consul at Singapore, and he 
has also been stationed in Nicaragua, 
Haiti, and other countries. He is in 
charge of the Newark offices at the 
present time. 

The general counsel of the Company 
is James A. Fechtig, Jr., a well-known 
Baltimore lawyer, who came to New 
York about four years ago, and has an 
office at 61 Broadway. The secretary 
of the Company is F. F. Uehling, head 
cf the Uehling Instrument Co., also of 
New York. 

The capital stock of the Company is 
$300,000, par value of shares being $10. 

Mr. Moffat, who is in charge of the 
offices in Newark, and who is directing 
the sale of the stock, said to The East- 
ern Underwriter that an announcement 
regarding the plans of the Company 
will not be made for several weeks yet. 
He refused to give the name of the 
Company’s actuary at this time, but 
stated: 
men in the country.” 





HIS PREMIUM $34.80 MONTHLY 





Fraternal Member Finds He Has a 
Stiff Proposition in Rising Dues 
of Order 





A fraternal organization sold to a 
member a $3,000 policy for a monthly 
payment said to be based upon the aver- 
age expectancy of the life of the appli- 
cant, such rate to remain the same so 
long as his membership continued. He 
paid in accordance with this rate until 
an amendment to the by-laws was made 
whereby his rate was increased; and he 
paid such rates as were established 
from time to time, although feeling that 
the society should have maintained the 
original rate. In 1911, however, the 
rates were again raised, until his prem- 
ium was $34.80 a month, which he re- 
fused to pay. The Supreme Court of 
Appeals held that the policyholder had 
assented to the charter, become a mem- 
ber of the organization, and was, there- 
fore, bound by the by-laws of the com. 
pany. The court held that he belonged 
to a “club”, and no matter what the 
rates might be, he must pay such rates 
as that particular club demanded for 
the purpose of carrying out its con- 
tracts. 


PRIZE FOR POLICY No. 100,000 

The Reliance Life, of Pittsburgh, of- 
fered a prize of $100 to the agent on 
whose business policy No. 100,000 was 
issued. This policy was issued for 
$20,000, C. S. Woodruff, of the western 
Pennsylvania department, being the 
winner. 








A COOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eas 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 


PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 


tern Penn- 


105 William St., New York City 








“He will be one of the best 
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Talk Savings as Main 
Point, Says Savage 


° 
WAY TO COMMAND ATTENTION 
IN OPENING 








General Agent of New England Mutual 
Life Discusses Methods of 
Approach 





By FREDERICK A. SAVAGE, Baltimore 
The hardest feature in presenting Life 
Any ex- 
perienced insurance man can talk on 
his subject after the opening wedge has 
been driven in, but the difficult thing 
is to start the wedge! 

The first step, of course, is to create 
an interest. ; 

If you have a horse to sell, and you 
go to a man on a small salary, living in 
a city apartment, it would not make any 
difference how good your horse was or 
its price—he would have no interest in 
the matter. But if you go to a man 
who. needs horses, it makes a tremen- 
dous difference what kind of a horse 
you have and what price you want for 
it, because he is already interested. 

Wrong Starts 

Now, if you open your conversation 
by saying, “Mr. Jones, I represent the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and I want to talk to you 
about insurance,’—he will probably tell 
you that he has all the insurance he 
wants, and is “not interested.” 

Or, if you say, “Mr. Jones, I want to 


talk to you about a new policy our Com-. 


pany has to offer,” he will tell you that 
he is insurance-poor, and cannot be in- 
terested in the best policy in the world. 

But if, on the other hand, you say, 
“Mr. Jones, I have a plan of saving 
money,”’—you will probably get his at- 
tention. 

And, as a matter of fact, you are rep- 
resenting the greatest Savings Insti- 
tution the world has ever known, and 
the question of saving will attract men 
where the subject of Insurance would 
create merely opposition. 

Most men know that they ought to 
live on a little less than their income. 
They know that they ought, and many 
of them do, save money from time to 
time. It is the method of saving that 
will appeal to them, and yours is the 
wisest and the most efficacious from 
every possible standpoint. 

Opening Conversation 

Suppose you open your conversation 
somewhat as follows: 

“Mr. Jones, I have a method of sav- 
ing that will interest you. May I ask, 
could you~ save $200 a year—that is, 
could you lay aside $50 every three 
months? If so, we will enter into a 
contract under which we will return 
to you every dollar you have deposited, 
with interest. 

“The contract will normally run 20 
years; but in case you do not live 20 
years, at your death, we will hand your 
wife a check for $5,000. 

“Death stops your salary, and the 
money you have been contributing to 


- her support will be no longer available. 


But under this system of saving, we will 
hand her $5,000 to take the place of her 
usual allowance; or if you prefer, we 
will capitalize this sum, and pay her 
a monthly income during the remain- 
der of her life. 

“In other words, we guarantee that a 
part of your salary will be continued for 
her benefit, either paid in one sum, or 
as a monthly income—just as you may 
prefer. But, if you live 20 years, you 
can draw out your savings—every dol- 
lar you have deposited, with interest. 
Thus you will have a nest-egg for your 
old age. This money will come to you 
when your earning power is on the 


* wane, and when ready money will make 


you independent. There is no loss in 


this transaction, because if you live, you 
have provided for your old age; and if 
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Pensions for Individuals 


Pensions for Superannuated Em- 
ployees of Business Institutions 


Pensions Instead of Legacies Under 
Wills and Trust Agreements 


We can use a few high grade salesmen in this fruit- 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


ful, rapidly growing field 
The Pension 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








your prospect so. 
of proposition to the agent. 


There Are No Deaths From Alcoholism 


in the Total Abstinence Department of this Company and you can show 
Great saving to the policyholder and the finest kind 


WRITE US. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 











SPECIAL AGENCY OPENINGS 
FOR 


OHIO and ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JACKSON MALONEY, Manager of Agencies 
PHILADELPHIA 
ALL STANDARD FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 








you do not live, you have provided for 
your family. 

“The Institution that I represent has 
130,000 just such depositors; it has been 
in business nearly 75 years; and the 
State of Massachusetts so supervises 
our transactions that fulfilment of our 
contract is guaranteed above all pos- 
sible question.” 

Saving the Main Point 

In the foregoing conversation, you 
will notice that the word “Insurance” 
has not been mentioned, I have not 
talked policy, I have not suggested val- 
ues, but I have talked saving. 

The form of contract is a detail, the 
cash values are a detail, the dividends 
are a detail—the main point is saving. 
Saving money for himself if a man lives, 
and saving it for his family if anything 
should happen to him. The plan pro- 
vides against sickness, it provides 
against failure, it provides for business 
emergencies. It is saving under an 
ideal system, a system that creates a 
fund for the future—his future, while it 
is also a fund that will be a support for 
his family, and the means for the edu- 
cation of his children. 





FORMS $100,000 CLUB 
The George Washington Life has 
started a $100,000 Club among its 


MADE $3.50 ON EACH INTERVIEW 
New Agent Averages $7.80 Per Day— 
Record of First 15 Days’ Work 
Shows Good Results 





A new agent of the New York Life, 
Howard J. Black, of Missouri, kept a 
record of his first fifteen days’ work for 
the Company with the following inter- 
esting results: 


Number of calls made ............ 44 
Number of people interviewed .... 34 
Number of good prospects ........ 8 
Number of fair prospects .......... 8 
Number of poor prospects ........ 7 
Total commissions made in 15 work- 
gy, ee ern $117.03 
AVOFERO POP GRY oc ccesicvcccss $7.80 


In other words, Mr. Black’s work net- 
ted him about $3.50 per interview, 
whether he got any insurance or not. 
He’d have felt well repaid if at the 
close of each interview the man had 
paid him $3.50, would he not? Yet that 
is in effect what was done. Not a per- 
son of the forty-four he interviewed 
were personal friends; not a dollar of 
the insurance came through friendship. 








agents, the club year to start January 1. 
The Company has about twenty repre- 
sentatives who will probably qualify. 


Best Policy Form 
for a Young Man 


GROWING INTEREST IN OLD AGE 
PROVISION 





Different Forms Suited to Different 
Cases—When Protection is Needed— 
Question of Cost 





Albert W. Atwood, financial editor of 
McClure’s Magazine, has an article in - 
the September number on life insur- 
ance for a young men, in which several 
forms are discussed with reference to 
their suitability for young men in dif- 
ferent circumstances. Mr. Atwood says 
that inquiries sent to his department 
show in the majority of cases an inter- 
est in provision for old age as well as 
for straight life insurance, or, in other 
words, in incOme insurance. 

“The form most questions about life 
insurance take,” he says, “is whether 
whole life, twenty-payment life or en- 
dowment insurance is best. These are 
the three most important forms, and 
their policy features lend themselves 
to the effecting of an almost endless 
number of combinations.” 

No Radical Difference in Cost 

On the subject of cost, the article 
says: “The different policies of any 
given company are all equivalent in 
net cost. All the policies of a company 
have the same mathematical value. 
Moreover among the 250 or more com- 
panies doing business in this country 
there is not much radical difference in 
cost. A leading authority on the sub- 
ject compares the different: policies to 
all the suits of clothes at the same 
price which a tailor has to offer. They 
all have the same inherent value, but 
their material, color and style differ. 
Tnat is, a policy well suited to one per- 
son may not fit another. It depends 
gpon one’s occupation, age, resources, 
health, size of family and many unfore- 
seen future circumstances.” 

Selection of Form Difficult 

It is a difficult and thankless task 
for one to say which form of insurance 
is the better in any given case, Mr. 
Atwood says, because so much depends 
upon circumstance. “One of the most 
pepular forms,” he continues, “is the 
twenty-payment life, and it is much 
recommended to young men _ with 
families on the ground that by limiting 
the payments to twenty years they are 
compelled to meet the burden only 
when they are young and vigorous. But 
the young man of twenty-five who buys 
this kind of insurance may find him- 
self more prosperous at forty-five and 
far better able then to meet the contin- 
uous payments of whole life than he 
was to meet the far heavier burden of 
twenty-pay life when he was young and 
struggling. ; 

“But still again it may be argued that 
twenty-pay life is the better because 
the cash surrender, loan and other val- 
ves are much larger. The increased 
premiums can, it is asserted, easily be 
paid by many if they only resolve to 
coe so, with the result that a little de- 
termination will lead to the accumula- 
tion of a larger available fund than 
would have been the case with whole 
life. 

He Favors Whole Life and Endowment 

“All these claims and counter 
claims,” he says, “are confusing to the 
average person. But the more I study 
he subject, the more I am driven to 
the conclusion that the two best forms 
of policy are the whole life and the 
long term endowment, especially the 
forty-year policy. It would be prefer- 
able to start in with whole life and 
change it over later if desired to twen- 
ty-pay, rather than to start with the 
limited payment policy. The reason is 
obvious. A young man usually needs 
all the protection for his family he can 
possibly get, and he can get more of 
it for less money in while life than by 
any other permanent method. A man 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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Making Good Use of 


Company Literature 


MOST OF PRINTED MATTER NOT 
EFFECTIVE 








Have a Special Purpose in Sending Out 
Material—Two Worth-while Kinds 
of Literature 





‘By ALLAN D. WALLIS ; 
General Pr Al Diiladelphia for the Equitable 
Life of lowa , 

I want to go on record as being con- 
vinced that the only piece of literature 
cr advertisement yet invented which is 
celeulated to induce men in apprecia- 
ble numbers to insure their lives, is a 
real live agent with a real live belief 
in his business and his company, look- 
ing his prospect in the eye. Every- 
thing else that may be devised to make 
a man want life insurance and buy it is 
only a feeble aid compared with the 
agent himself. : 

There is a great mass of insurance 
rvatter printed to instruct agents. This 
fills its place educationally, but we are 
not concerned with it in this discus- 
sion. Instead, we are to consider that 
which will produce or help produce ap- 
plications. Many tons of literature 
come from the press every year with 
this very object in view, but I believe 
you will agree that for some reason, 
only a small percentage of the stuff 
accomplishes real good. I have been 
striving to determine why this is, but 
find the problem puzzling. My conclu- 
sion is that, barring a few exceptions, 
all worth-while literature can be di- 
vided into two classes. 

Defines Good Literature 

First, there is such a thing as a piece 
of literature than can be used with 
sood effect while talking with a pros- 
pect. 

Second, there is a letter or folder to 
be mailed to a host of people with the 
hupe that it will arouse sufficient curi- 
osity in the minds of a few to draw 
replies from them. 

The first is by far the more import- 
ant. A good illustration of what I 
mean and one which will make clear 
my idea, is the “Noteworthy Facts,” 
printed each year by the Equitable of 
Iowa. I think this is one of the best 
things ever printed. However, let us 
first consider a use to which it is not 
adapted. Get a ton or two of these 
statements and flood your territory 
with them. Leave them profusely in 
stores and offices, in factories, and 
dwellings, and mail them until the post- 
office people cry quits. In the end you 
and the company have wasted a bunch 
of money, time and effort. What is the 
result? Aside from a little general 
advertising—nothing, certainly nothing 
worth talking about. 

On the other hand, keep one of these 
in your most reachable pocket and 
when you are striving to get your man’s 
attention to your proposition by telling 
him what your company is and what it 
can do for him, focus his attention 
through the medium of his eye as well 
as his ear. With a blue or red pencil 
put a cross by the “almost eighteen 
millions of assets” and the same sort 
of mark by the “more than two and a 
half millions of surplus.” This will 
convey to him a sense of strength. Di- 
rect his mind to the way the bulk of 
our assets are invested and draw a 
red or blue circle around the “5.83 per 
cent. interest earned.” Tell him that 
by insuring select lives only and in a 
restricted territory, the company ef- 
fects enormous saving for policyhold- 
ers in mortality, and draw a red line or 
two under “44 per cent. mortality.” En- 
close in a double circle the unparal- 
leled showing of excess of dividends 
over death claims. And wind up with 
a whole rainbow around the final test 
of satisfaction to policyholders—“al- 
most two thirds of all who ever entered 
the door of the Equitable of Iowa are 
still members of its household.” This 
1s real use of literature. I have tried 
iu in the big city and in the remote 


rural districts; I have tried it with men 
of large affairs and men whose men- 
tal horizon looms little above the ears 
c: the plow-horses they follow; I have 
ried it with old men and with young; 
with rich and with poor, and in every 
cause it has produced a vivid picture of 
what the Equitable of Iowa is, and 
what it can do for the man who casts 
his lot with it. 
Depends Upon Its Use 

By this method one accomplishes two 
things: He concentrates his man’s at- 
tention, and makes a stronger impres- 
sion on him. The production of such 
literature, if used as I have just de- 
scribed, is as far from waste effort as 
the East is from the West, and I for 
ore, would pay almost any price rather 
than be without it. By this, also is 
shown that the same piece of literature 
either may be useless or worth its 
weight in gola. 

Another illustration of this is the 
company’s recently printed John Wana- 
maker folder. If anything is valuable 
for general distribution, this is. But 
consider how invaluable it becomes 
when used to clinch any one of the 
hundred points in the selling talk of an 
agent. By this you can show the influ- 
ence insurance has had on the life of 
one of the country’s biggest men; a 
former postmaster-geneial, one whom 
men have delighted tu honor; a man 
who has valued life insurance during 
his constructive days, and repeats his 
erdorsement of it after outliving most 
oi: his policies. This man with unpa- 
ralleled opportunity to make his money 
earn big money in business, has bought 
millions of life insurance. Think how 
strong it is to show by actual photo- 
graphic reproduction that when buying 
his insurance Wanamaker took the full 
limit in the Equitable of lowa—and 
wented more and was so well pleased 
with his policies that every dollar of 
dividends was left with the company; 
and how, in the end his confidence was 
justified by magnificent results. 

I had something to do with securing 
part of the stuff for this folder, and 
when I went to Mr. Wanamaker with a 
request for his latest photograph and 
his permission to publish it with his 
endorsement of life insurance and a re- 
production of his policies in the Equit- 
able of Iowa, I said that we thought his 
experience with this company warrant- 
ed such a request. His ready and 
kindly response was a great endorse- 
ment of the company and one we 
should use on all fitting occasions. 

Consider the effect this would have 
en a young man who is just starting in 
life, or on the older man who for some 
reason you think should buy endow- 
ment Insurance, if you show him the 
opinion, born of experience, of this 
man who has made a conspicuous suc- 
cess in life! Do you agree that this is 
the true adaptation of literature? 

Must Be Brief and Pithy 

Now, let me make this point: Just 
any old thing printed in any old way 
will not serve to interest your man, 
even if you are there to read it to him 
and to emphasize the ideas it contains. 
To be effective such literature must 
contain these two essentials—brevity 
and pith. In comparison with the lit- 
erature I have just described, consider 
some insurance literature you have 
scen—wordy, tiresome and weak, be- 
cause lacking -these essentials. The 
only good that could be claimed for 
most of it was its furnishing employ- 
ment to the printer and helping swell 
the postal receipts of your community. 
No matter what your field—city or 
ccuntry; no matter what the tempera- 
ment of your people, literature pro- 
duced with the idea of making people 
want life insurance and scattered pro- 
miscuously about is worse than useless. 

Second, let us consider the piece of 
literature that is to be mailed. I have 
given considerable attention to this 
and believe that I have learned one or 
two things that may be of value to you. 

First of all, advertising either in 
rewspapers or through the mail is al- 
most sure to be clear waste unless 
there is back of you the advice of a 
trained advertiser. With such expert 


direction I have been able recently to 
secure a rather unusual percentage of 
replies to circular letters. As a result 
ot this experience, my advertising man 
and I have decided that there is only 
one person who will reply to an insur- 
ance letter or circular, and he is the 
man who is really thinking of buying 
life insurance. We have decided that 
no letter or circular, however attrac- 
tively typed, alluringly phrased, or ro- 
seate in proposition, will draw a reply 
from a man unless he is thinking of 
buying insurance, or has been thinking 
of it. In fact, I learn that, in all lines, 
much of the advertising is made with 
a view of catching those who already 
have felt the call to buy. 

Next, I believe a letter or circular 
must be constructed with a view to 
getting a man’s attention by quoting a 
rate, thus arousing his curiosity. In 
the letters 1 have sent out, I have in 
every case quoted the company’s Five 
Year Term rate at two ages—25 and 30. 
Being lower in price than anything else 
the man has ever seen, his curiosity is 
aroused and he mails a postcard which 
we enclose. We have made it easy for 
him to reply—not by putting a stamp 
on his return card, but by stating his 
Signature is unnecessary, as the num- 
ber identifies him. We stamp on the 
card a number corresponding to the 
one opposite his name on the office list. 
This has many advantages. In no case 
have we sold Five Year Term Insur- 
ance as the result of this letter, or for 
that matter as a result of anything. 


Nevertheless, sending stuff through 
the mail is a lottery. The first thou- 
sand I sent out—a _ folder—yielded 
about three replies. We have decided 
that this was too up-to-date and too 
attractively worded and typed to “pull” 
in conservative Philadelphia. A mime- 
cgraphed letter containing practically 
the same proposition, mailed in a two- 
cent stamped envelope, has brought 
satisfactory returns and continues to 
bring them. The average is 12 to 15 re- 
plies per 1,000. The names are selected 
in the same way as those used for the 
first circular. We believe that in some 
other place, the circular would yield 
larger results than the letter. How- 
ever, one of my agents in a town of 
125,000 inhabitants is preparing to test 
this letter. 

I have mentioned this experience to 
illustrate the necessity of adapting the 
literature to the field, and also to illus- 
trate the advantage for having expert 
advice before money is spent to any 
extent on such a campaign. 





P. L. & T. APPOINTMENTS 





Matthew Walker in Charge of Insur- 
ance Department—F. C. Morss Phil- 
adelphia Agency Superintendent 





The Provident Life and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia announces the 
appointment, to date from October 23, 
of Matthew Walker, as manager of the 
insurance department of the Company, 
and of Franklin C. Morss, as superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia agency. 

Mr. Walker has been at the head of 
the Philadelphia agency, bringing up 
its production to $8,000,000 per year. 

Mr. Morss, who succeeds to the 
Philadelphia agency, had been eastern 
superintendent of agencies. The new 
appointments are in the nature of pro- 
notion and are welcomed as such by 
the agents of the Company, whose pro- 
duction for the year to date shows an 
increase over the corresponding period 
of 1915 of over 25 per cent. 





W. D. McCarthy, formerly with The 
Prudential at Henderson, Ky., has gone 
w'th the George Washington Life to 
have supervision over a portion of 
western Kentucky. 





The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety’s lapses and surrenders during 
the current year are $5,000,000 less 
then in 1915. 





THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America, 1835 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





Assets, Jan. Il, 

i, re $74,274,980.68 
Liabilities ........ 69,154,791.00 
Perr $5,120,189.68 


The New England Mutual’s recognized 
position in the front rank of American 
companies is the result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable. and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 
—you want to be identified with such an 
institution, 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 








The *‘Home Life”’ 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a 


ment 


record of substantial, 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 


$125,660,173 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








FOUNDED 1865 








Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 


AND 
Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 


and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
Rates of Premium Extremely Low 


and still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 


Live Hints For Business Getters 
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There is a saying among 

Potts newspaper men in Washing- 

on ton that the opinions written 

Agents by Justice Oliver Wendell 

Holmes are most difficult 
for the laymen to read. He has a 
penchant for words of multiple syl- 
lables, is addicted to extremely long 
sentences, while a mind of extraordi- 
nary agility is needeu to comprehend 
and follow the reasoning of this great 
jurist. Superintendent Potts, of [Illi- 
nois, does not ordinarily require a 
gigantic mind to grasp either point or 
purport of his addresses, but an ex- 
ception must be made of his talk be- 
fore the compny sales executives in 
Chicago last week where he delivered 
an address, bearing the attractive cap- 
tion: “The Kind of Life Insurance 
Salesman Who Appeals to Me.” The 
first paragraph of this address is cited 
for mental practice purposes: 

The universe, in its incomprehensible unity 
of system, a myriad of assembled worlds re- 
volving and controlled in space, so co-re- 
lated and governed by fixed laws and agen- 
cies, maintains a perfect adjustment, and will 
operate eternally without-destruction. It may 
be that the operation of this great system, 
which is beyond human conception, is so con- 
trolled that its daily destruction is_automatic- 
ally repaired, or the Creator in His infinite 
wisdom has effected an element of daily re- 
pair, beyond our ability to perceive and ap- 
preciate. Maladjustment enters into all other 
existence and is perceptible. Mastery of this 
maladjustment has challenged the intellect and 
efforts of philosophers and of students. The 
feasibility of any plan or method adopted in 
an attempt at mastery must be governed by 
its adaptability to the existence dealt with. 
The adjustment of physical to spiritual exist- 
ence has been attempted for centuries by sages 
and students of ancient and modern times 
with encouraging success, but in a great meas- 
ure this maladjustment apparently still exists. 
The Church, as the central controlling institu- 
tion, with religion as the active agent and im- 
pelling force, has brought men_ within its 
influences, to live in harmony with the teach- 
ings of the Saviour and spiritual adjustment 
is thereby accomplished. Next in importance, 
comes social and economic adjustment, which 
includes the relations and activities of all 
human-kind. Maladjustment in these fields is 
pronounced and destructive. Adhering to the 
utilitarian principle, which is the extending 
of the greatest good to the greatest number, 
we are brought to the necessity of relieving 
and correcting the existing maladjustment 
within these fields. 

Mr. Potts did make one interesting 
observation, however, and it was this: 
“The insurance salesman is the min- 
ister of the economic gospel, deserving 
rank with the ministers of the spiritual 
gospel. The insuring public should re- 
ceive him in manner and in keeping 
with the great institution he repre- 
sents and with full appreciation of the 
great service he renders. He should 
be accorded that welcome and that 
consideration which is given to the 
minister, the teacher, the doctor and 
the lawyer.” 

> + # 
E. T. Meredith, in a 


Advises Farmers recent issue of “Suc- 


to Carry cessful Farming,” has 
Insurance this to say regarding 
farmers carrying life 

insurance: 


“Every farmer should carry life in- 
surance if he can possibly get it. It 
only takes a jiffy to snuff out a life 
when a machine or implement breaks, 
a team becomes frightened, a bull be- 
comes uncontrollable, a gun goes off 
unexpectedly, a bolt of lightning 
strikes, or a tornado sweeps all with 
destructive force. There are the many 
careless acts, like sliding off a load of 
hay upon ea fcrk, or risking sunstroke, 
over-exhaustion, or disease. Life really 
hangs by a slender thread. 

“There is no desire to frighten any 
one, or cast a gloom over any life. But 
ask yourself—what would happen to 
the family if I should die? Is my will 


made so that lawyers do not get most 
of the property in settling the estate? 
Would the wife have cash enough on 
hand to tide her over the months that 
may be required in squaring up my 


affairs? Would she become the victim 
of some loan shark the first thing? 

“If you carry ample life insurance 
you can go to work every morning 
whistling and always know that you 
have provided against the day when 
the wife is left a widow and the chil- 
dren left fatherless. If you believe in 
fire or wind and hail insurance you 
surely believe in life insurance, which 
is far more’ important. The greater 
your debts the greater the need of am- 
ple life insurance.” 

* * a 
There appears to be a great 

Howto great difficulty in the way 

Close of life insurance field men 

Cases being able to tell how they 

close cases. They do it suc- 
eessfully enough, because we know 
from their records of great volumes of 
business written, but few seem able to 
give convincing directions to others 
about this difficult and important sub- 
ject. At the recent meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the Pacific Mutual Life, 
at St. Louis, there was an interesting 
discussion on closing and some of the 
points made and the speakers are 
given here: 

H. W. Schroeder, El Paso.—The most 
favorable place to close business is, of 
course, at your office, where you have, 
or should have, everything necessary 
in an emergency at your fingers’ ends; 
however, it is not always one is able 
to get a prospective insurance buyer 
to one’s office. Confidence, not alone 
absolute confidence in your company, 
but also absolute confidence and a 
complete knowledge of your goods. A 
great many people these days are in- 
surance wise, some have _ intimate 
knowledge of rates, statistics and so 
forth, and seem to delight to be able to 
back you up into a corner and stump 
you. Any time a prospective buyer 
wants information relative to the goods 
you are selling, and you cannot answer 
him offhand, you have lost out, not 
alone the sale, but also his confidence. 
You must have knowledge, in order to 
be able to instill confidence in your 
prospect. In connection with this I 
wish to state that it is my belief that 
there is some part or some feature in 
every life insurance company to inter- 
est everyone, and it is finding out just 
what particular feature or part of the 
contract appeals to your prospect most, 
and when you find what it is, you can 
close him. 

J. D. Bright, Silver City, N. M.—One 
of the most important things in closing 
business is to make definite dates to 
talk it. Sometimes when a man claims 
that he is too busy to talk life insur- 
ance you can persuade him to be exam- 
iped as a first step and that will often 
lead to closing. It is a mistake to ask 
a man if you may close him. When 
you think that he is ripe, go ahead and 
do it. 

J. E. Sterling, Pomona, Cal.—Watch 
and test your listener for the right 


n:oment to close. If your talk has been 
rightly directed you are making a re- 
fusal difficult and bringing the listener 
to a climax of eagerness and action 
and there comes an instant when you 
will be closer to the assent and signa- 
ture you are after, than you will prob- 
ably ever be at any other time, and he 
is more willing to accept what you 
have to offer, his restraints hold him 
back with less force than at any other 
time before or after. How can you 
detect it? Perhaps your listener 


‘draws a quick breath, he puckers or 


bites his lips in a perplexed way, or it 
may be that his muscles relax from 
the effort of decision, in fact, there are 
many and varied indications to the 
trained eye, by which one may deter- 
mine the proper time to hand him the 
pen for signature. 

J. G. Ness, Fargo.—I believe in giv- 
ing a prospect plenty of chance to talk 
and ask questions. Explain slowly, and 
be sure that you know what you are 
talking about. Lead him and lead him 
slowly. After having pictured all the 
benefits in the policy, and you have ar- 
rived at the closing period, I think it is 
well to picture to them the uncertain- 
ties of life. Get them to see and under- 
stand the enormous number, the enor- 
mous thousands who have locked the 
dcor after the horse was stolen. Pic- 
ture to him the possession of the 
policy; show him that in addition to 
all the benefits that the policy con- 
tains, it is a document which shows to 


» whom it may concern that he is a man 


of good, sound, moral character, 
* ok * 


The tremendous volume 


Accident of corporation or busi- 
Corporation . ness life insurance that 
Insurance has been written dur- 


ing the past few years 
since this kind of business became 
popular, has called attention to the 
fact that in case of accident to the 
head of the business, or sickness, the 
loss goes on without insurance protec- 
tion to the business. This field for acci- 
dent insurance has wonderful possi- 
bilities. It deserves to be pushed as 
the business life insurance has been. 
The American Casualty of Reading got 
out a policy that was intended to meet 
this need. It is called the Paramount 
policy. 

The Paramount accident policy has a 
principal sum of $10,000, which increas- 
es to $15,000 in the case of accidents 
suffered while traveling on an elevator, 
in a burning building, as the result of 
a tornado, or the explosion of a boiler. 

The liberal indemnity for total dis- 
ability is payable for an unlimited 
period, the partial disability is paid for 
20 weeks. 

All weekly indemnities increase 5 
per cent. on each renewal of the policy 
until 50 per cent. has been added. 
Briefly, a weekly indemnity of $25 is 
increased to $37.50. 

The Paramount has all the so-called 
“frills’ in the most liberal form, and 
in addition, a special provision for 
insanity and paralysis, resulting from 
en accident. 

A $10,000 Paramount policy, which 
will pay $25 a week for total disability, 
and contains the full accumulation fea- 
ture, costs only $30 a year for Class A 
and $35 a year for Class B. 





satisfying and continuing. 





A Year of Rich Opportunity 


To make the most of it you must have unexcelled policy contracts, 
low net cost,’ unexcelled equipment, unexcelled Home Office and Agency 
service, Company reputation high as the highest, a genuinely fraternal 
spirit between Home Office and Field, and an institutional sense of will- 
ing duty to policyholders, beneficiaries, and the public. 
manship ability is joined to these, the Fieldman’s success is bound to be 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1851 


When sales- 











L. M. ROBOTHAM PROMOTED 


Lewis M. kobotham has been elected 
agsistant secretary in the life depart- 
ment of the Travelers. He went with 
that Company in 1906, and two years 
later was put in charge of the life ac- 
counting division. In July, 1915, he 
‘vas transferred to the .underwriting 
division. 


William H. Bloomer, field 


Insurance superintendent of the 
Asa Northwestern Mutual Life 
Vocation at St. Louis, has brought 


out a little brochure on 
life insurance as a life vocation which 
shows some striking results of sta‘*is- 
tics gathered in a comparison with 
other lines of effort. In  explain- 
ing the purpose of the booklet—which 
tells its story in about a dozen pages 
—Mr. Bloomer says: 

“How ‘to get successful agents is the 
besetting problem of every company. 
Out of a recently made careful analysis 
of 548 successful agents earning in- 
comes ranging from $2,500 to $25,000 
and upwards per year, 467, it was re- 
vealed, had been in other lines of work, 


e. g., 130 had been in mercantile and 
manufacturing, 97 clerical, 92 sales- 
men, 42 teaching, etc. The law of 


average indicates that 8. per cent. of 
the successful agents secured during 
1916 and 1917 will be from other lines 
of work. Thousands of misplaced men 
are right now in the market for a 
change. Life insurance as a life voca- 
tion will flag their attention, bring 
their inquiry, and give the company or 
field agency manager an opportunity 
to interest them tc sign up as agents.” 

In his conclusion in the booklet he 
says: 

“As long as there exist needs so im- 
pressive as these caused by losses, to 
prevent which, the American people 
have provided protection of less than 
one-sixteenth of the value of human 
lives, while at the same time they 
have protected themselvés against the 
loss of their property by fire to the 
extent of one-third of its value, and 
in spite of the fact that they are an- 
nually indulging themselves in need- 
less luxury and wasteful extravagance 
in amounts aggregating many times 
their life insurance savings, there ex- 
ists a future for life insurance not 
even foretokened by its marvelous in- 
crease in the past.” 





Rawlins M. Colquitt, son of Ex-Gov- 
ernor Colquitt, and a man prominent in 
Texas public life, has been appointed 
as a general agent of the Pan-American 
in that State. Mr. Colquitt will open 
offices at Hovston, operating from that 
point as headquarters. 
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Endowments Coming Into Their Own 


After eleven years (since the New 
York Legislative Investigation of Life 
Insurance Companies in 1905) Endow- 
ment Insurance is again coming into 
its own, says the Northwestern Mutual 
Life’s “Field Notes.” 

At that time it became the target for 
much ill-deserved abuse on the part of 
many of the prominent newspaper and 
magazine writers of the day, whose 
shafts of criticism were hurled indis- 
criminately against any form of insur- 
ance which appeared to have a so-called 
“investment feature.” In attacking the 
evils that had, in some companies, 
grown up around tontine and deferred 
divident insurance, they, through lack 
of proper knowledge of the subject, 
nearly destroyed the confidence of the 
public in any form of contract that bore 
the name “endowment.” This state of 
affairs was helped along by the so-called 
“insurance advisers” or “adjusters” and 
those insurance cannibals, the “twist- 
ers” who, like a flock of vultures, ap- 
peared from every direction to feast up- 
on the results of this publicity. In con- 
sequence, millions of endowment insur- 
ance were surrendered for cash at the 
cost of untold loss to the insured and 
beneficiaries. 


No Longer Deride Endowment Insur- 
ance 
As a matter of fact, there are no 


evils inherent in the endowment prin- 
ciple which is basically and mathemati- 
cally sound and provides a perfect com- 
bination of protection for both insured 
and his dependents that may be secured 
in no other way. 

The publication of statistics showing 
old age dependency among men is hav- 
ing its effect. The proportion of those 
at advanced years who are self-support- 
ing is so pitiably small, that men are not 
disposed to count the few dollars per 
thousand extra premium required to 
make their insurance mature as an en- 
dowment at a certain date. It is well 
worth the price to make certain the 
comfort of one’s own old age while not 
neglecting the protection of one’s dear 
ones if death strikes down their natural 
protector. 

It has been the fashion to deride en- 
dowment insurance, but self-interest 
and common sense are coming to the 
rescue and more men, both young and 
old, are beginning to see the unequaled 
opportunity an endowment policy gives 
them of meeting every contingency of 
both life and death, and we hope the 
agents of this Company are taking ad- 
vantage of and aiding this change in 
sentiment which is bound to prove an 
unmixed blessing as well as a source of 
future comfort and happiness to many 
thousands of men in their declining 
years. 








Best Policy for a Young 


Mine 


(Continued from page 6.) 


of twenty-five, by spending say $75 a 
year can get nearly $500 more insur- 
ance for that sum in whole life than 
in any other way. 

“IT assume that most readers know 
the great advantage of a twenty-pay 
policy is that it becomes paid up ina 
definite length of time and the insur- 
ance stays in force without further pre- 
miums as long as one lives. But a 
whole life policy can be converted into 
a paid-up policy if the dividends, which 
usually begin on nearly all forms of 
insurance within a year or two, are 
left with the company to compound. 
This is often brought about in twenty- 
five or twenty-six years, or only five or 
six years longer than a twenty-pay 
policy, with the added advantage of 
having had much more insurance in the 
interval. 


Advantages of Thirty Payment 


“Some authorities advise the thirty- 
payment form. For the man of twenty- 
five this seems .a sensible suggestion, 
for he will probably be earning just as 
much at fifty-five as at forty-five and 
he will have had more insurance for 
the same money in the meantime. 

“An interesting modification of the 
twenty-payment policy is written by 
one company. The illustration fur- 
nished is that of a man of thirty-six. 
For $5,000 of insurance he pays a pre- 
mium of $213.50 a year. This is $5 or 
$6 more than he would give for a regu- 
lar twenty-pay policy. But at the age 
of sixty, which sis just a little more 
tran the twenty-year period, the com- 


pany will either give him the $5,000 
peid-up insurance plus $1,665 in cash, 
or pay him $375 a year for the rest of 
kis life, no matter how long he lives, 
and if he dies before he gets $5,000 it 
will refund the balance to his estate. 
This illustrates the fact that by paying 
a premium slightly in excess of the 
regular rates, many important addition- 
al advantages may be tucked onto the 
usual services which life insurance per- 
forms. 
When Money is Needed 

“Whole life insurance becomes an en- 
dowment policy at the impossible age 
o1 96, which means that the face value 
of the policy is then paid back in cash 
to the insured. But a forty-year en- 
dowment policy bought by a man of 
twenty-five becomes due when he is 
sixty-five, which is in many cases just 
the age when he needs money. Out of 
every one hundred men who insure at 
age twenty-five in a certain company 
sixty-six live to age sixty-five. The 
extra cost of a forty-year endowment 
over whole life is only $2 to $3 per 
thousand dollars of insurance. 

“The cash surrender value of a whole 
life policy that has been running forty 
years is very high, but it does not 
amount to the full face value. By pay- 
ing the extra two or three dollars per 
thousand of insurance, a young man 
may be certain of the full face value at 
the end of forty years. Perhaps the 
chief advantage of the long term en- 
dowment over the whole life is in the 
fact that the idea of old age insurance 
i: more obvious and prominent.” 





WORCESTER GROUP 


Wright Wire Co. Written on Progres- 
sive Type—Loyalty Recognized 
By Grading Amounts 








Henry A. MacGowan, of Worcester, 
has placed a group policy with the 
Aetna Life on the Wright Wire Co., 
Worcester and Palmer, Mass., including 
every employe from Mayor George M. 
Wright, president and general manager, 
down. 

The policy is of the progressive type, 
the amount of individual insurance in- 
creasing from year to year. Loyalty 
is also recognized by the grading of 
the amount of insurance given at the 
outset, employes in their first year be- 
ing insured for two hundred dollars, 


while those in service for eight years 
or more receive certificates for one 
thousand dollars. 

Following is the progressive table: 

All employes one year or less in the 
service to be insured in the sum of 
$200, more than one year and less than 
two years $300, more than two and 
less than three $400, more than three 
and less than four $500, more than 
four and less than five $600, more than 
five and less than six $700, more than 
six and less than seven $800, more 
than seven and less than eight $900, 
eight years or more a maximum of 
$1,000. 

The amount of insurance payable to 
each employe will be automatically in- 
creased for each year of service, until 
the maximum amount of $1,000 is at- 
tained. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 





THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1915 was: 














639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
9,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,956,438 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 


$326,616.59 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$146,602.49 per day in Increase of 
Assets 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








Southern Life 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Insurance 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1915; 


Company 


Assets ..ccccce erecccese covece Cer eccereccceccesesecesccecsees $ 12,629,857.65 

Liabilities .........++0+- eeeecscees Cccccccvccccseccoocccooos 10,818,731.99 

Capital and Surplus........... Oveeeccccovecoceccescccesone 1,811,125.66 
Insurance in Force.........+++ steccecseesees eerrccveccccccccsccscecers 104,822,701.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization..........-..+0.00«. 16,811,250.99 
Is Paying its Policyholders OVeF..........ceccccccecccvecceccceseees $ 1,350,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 












Sma 


INSURANCE CoM 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 














WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America 
mean certain success for you. 


9? 








For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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CHARLES H. RAYMOND 

A great many life insurance men ex- 
perienced poignant regret when they 
read in the news columns that Charles 
H. Raymond, for years manager of the 
Mutual Life of New York City, had 
Passed away, because, while not active 
for years, he had left a deep impress 
by personal contact upon many men 
who since his retirement have become 
rrominent. Drawing young men to him 
by his inspiring personality,—his sound 
advice.and honest integrity of charac: 
ter inspired them to succeed. It was 
ar education to be trained in the Ray- 
riond office. Although a remarkable 
producer and an unusually busy man, 
Mr. Raymond found time to interest 
himself in the affairs of his associates 
and it was through him that the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
came into being. It was not an easy 
matter to gather competing life insur- 
ance managers and agents into one 
organization thirty years ago. Solicit- 
ing ethics had not reached their pres- 
ent high plane and little good of a 
cumpany was spoken by a competitor, 
remarks which often reached that com- 
Letitor’s ears, causing illfeeling hard 
to eradicate, but Mr. Raymond was a 
ciplomat, he could smooth down rough 
[laces, and under his leadership man- 
agers and agents did gather about the 
same table. The Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New York is a tribute 
tc Charles H. Raymond, his tact and 
understanding, and his knowledge that 
trere is plenty of good in one’s fellow 
men, even if they do not represent the 
same company. 





VALUE OF ‘AGENCY ORGANIZA- 


TIONS 

The statement by Warren E. Day, a 
leading agent up-State, that many of 
the important fire insurance agencies 
ce not belong to State associations of 
agents is true. Some do and some do 
not. The Woodworth & Hawley and 
Armstrong-Roth-Cady agencies, Buffalo, 
two of the leaders in the New York 
association, are certainly agencies of 
the first class; while no one would 
dream of calling George D. Markham, 
o: St. Louis, an unimportant agent. It 
is quite correct that at many conven- 
tions agents in small towns and of less- 
er rank in large towns are on hand and 
often participate actively in the dis- 


THE EASTERN 
cussions, but no association would be 
worth a grain of salt if it consisted 


only of the elect. It is also a fact that 
certain agencies, such as the Austin 
office in Albany, have given the coldest 
of cold shoulders to agency organization 
movements. It is impossible to corral 
all agents of a State into an association, 
while in some States, Pennsylvania, for 
instance, it has been difficult to gather 
more than a handful of fire agents into 
one fold. The have been 
content to accomplish their ends with 
hat membership they have and there 
are at least 7,000 agents who feel that 
% compact, working organization is 
better than none. If they did not think 
so the same men would not go to con- 
ventions year in and year out. 


associations 


DEPARTMENTAL POWER GROWS 
The the insur 
ance on every 
hand. 
Colorado 


growth in power of 
departments is seen 
The latest evidence is found in 
where the Insurance Depart- 
ment is acting as a claim collection 
agency. In view of the complications 
end niceties necessary to arrive at an 
adjustment satisfactory and fair to 
everybody, and the limited resources 
of a department in a State the size of 
Colorado, this is rather surprising and 
is sure to cause ill feeling all around. 


Commissioner Harper, of Colorado, 
denies that it is “the intention to be- 


come a collection agency,” but it is 
hard to reconcile this with his explana- 
tery statement that “The Department 
has encouraged the sending in of any 
and all unsettled or disputed claims. 
It has caused a very large increase in 
the work of the Department, etc.” We 
co not doubt that it has caused a lot 
cf additional work, and in all proba- 
bility it is difficult work, too, because 
Lehind every disputed claim there is a 
reason. If the reason does not satisfy 
some clerk in the Insurance Depart- 
ment we presume that it is the inten- 
tion of the Commissioner to force the 
rayment of the claim. The situation 
is well analyzed by the “Insurance 
Report” of Denver, which says: 

Considerable’ bitterness natur- 
ally has been developed; it is not 
always possible—and it would be 
unreasonable to expect it—for the 
hasty methods, more or less of a 
superficial nature, of the depart- 
ment clerks to encompass all the 
involved angles of a loss claim of 
which the specialized adjuster has 
made a study. Dissatisfied claim- 
ants—and there are many of these 
because honest men may differ— 
are encouraged to make complaint 
of their ‘unfair’ treatment and to 
seek a champion in the Commis- 
sioner. The policy of the depart- 
ment in such instances is to imme- 
diately demand of the company a 
show down on the facts. Often the 
matter is cleared up to enable the 
Commissioner to send the claimant 
away better satisfied with the way 
he was treated by the adjuster; 
more often animosities that ought 
not to exist are provoked. We 
question if the practice as applied 
to fire insurance has accomplished 
anything of benefit. 

This habit of “horning in” on 
claim adjustments would appear to 
have had a somewhat logical 
growth. It grew out of the very 
excellent work performed by Com- 
missioner Harper and his depart- 
ment in handling unsettled and dis- 
puted claims against certain com- 
panies (not fire) that either with- 
drew from the State or that failed. 
In this work much money was 
saved deserving claimants “by the 
activities of the department. 








| The Human Side of Insurance 


























WILLIAM B. CLARK 


That experience counts for much in 
fire insurance is demonstrated by the 
fect that many heads of companies 
lave had more than four decades of ac- 
tial experience in fire offices, while 
several have seen more than five dec- 
ades go by since they first became fa- 
miliar with policies. In fact, one un- 
derwriter, William B. Clark, of the 
Aetna will have celebrated his sixtieth 
year as a fire man before many months 
ge by, so he can call himself the nestor 
of the business. 

Mr. Clark’s father was a newspaper 
man and for a time he was in his em- 
ploy. In 1857 he entered the service 
ot the Phoenix Insurance Co. as a book- 
keeper. He was a good one and was 
made secretary. In 1867 he went with 
tiie Aetna as assistant secretary, be- 
coming president in 1892. 

J. Montgomery Hare, manager of 
the Norwich Union, has had an un- 
usually long and distinguished career. 


He began life as a clerk in a whole- 
sale commission dry goods _ house, 
and in 1860 entered the office of 


the old American Fire of Philadelphia. 


Richard Teece, general manager and 
actuary of the Australian Mutual Provi- 
dent Society, has completed 50 years’ 
service with the Society. The occa- 
sion was marked by a gathering in 
Sydney of the whole of the head office 
staff, the head office directors, and rep- 
resentatives from all the Common- 
wealth States and New Zealand. The 
chairman, H. W. Apperly, on behalf of 
the whole of the staffs in Australasia 
and England, presented a service of 
s:iver plate and an illuminated address 
to Mr. Teece. Mr. Teece, he said, en- 
tered the Society’s service on July 1, 
1866. Fifty years ago the Society’s 
funds totalled £310,000; today they are 
£25,000,000. Fifty years ago there were 
6,000 policies in force; now, including 
industrial, there were about 450,000. 
During Mr. Teece’s term of service 
more than £20,000,000 had been dis- 
tributed in cash bonuses to policyhold- 
ers. 

ae a oe 


William H. Hotchkiss, the former 
Cummissioner of Insurance, is now one 
of the leading insurance lawyers in the 
city, and his clients are from all walks 
of insurance. His experience in the 
insurance department gave him an in- 
sight into every kind of insurance oper- 
ated in this State. Most of the so- 
called insurance lawyers are special- 
ists, i. e., those having to do with fire 
insurance have little to do with life or 
casualty insurance, and vice versa. 
Mr. Hotchkiss, by the way, is still 
watching the political situation with as 








J. MONTGOMERY HARE 





A year later he went with the Penn- 
sylvania Fire. He served during the 
Civil War, after which he became one 
of the leading agents of America. In 
1866 his firm became Frame, Hare & 
Lockwood, and later managed the Lon- 
don Assurance. In 1879 Frame & Hare 
became United States managers of the 
Norwich Union, Mr. Hare becoming 
sole manager in 1888. 


The number of years of insurance 


service of some other heads of com- 
panies follows: 
E. G. Richards, N. B. & M., 42; Ber- 


nard Faymonviile, Fireman’s Fund, 41; 
E. F. Beddall, Queen, 53; J. J. Guile, 
Sun Fire office, 44; Charles Lyman 
Case, London Assurance, 46; George 
W. Babb, Northern, 46; J. H. Brewster, 
Scottish U. & N., 49; P. L. Hoadley, 
American, N. J., 50; A. H. Wray, Com- 
mercial Union, 47; Henry W. Eaton, 
L. & L. & G., 50; D. H. Dunham, Fire- 
men’s, N. J., 51; George W. Burchell, 
Queen, 52; A. W. Damon, Springfield, 
52; Eldridge G. Snow, Home, 54; W. B. 
Clark, Aetna, 59. 


much interest as when he was one of 
tlhe Progressive party leaders. He is 
for Hughes. 
a * oa 

John B. Hereford, who has been for 
twelve years manager of the Texas De- 
partment of the Hartford Fire, died in 
his home at Dallas on October 17. He 
had been in ill health for a year. He 
is survived by his widow and son John 
B. Hereford, Jr., and one daughter, Miss 
Josephine Hereford. Mr. Hereford was 
born in West Baton Rouge, La., in 1866. 
He is a graduate of the Texas Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, and has 
been prominently identified with the 
military affairs of the State. He was 
one of the organizers of the Texas Fire 
Prevention Association, and served as 
its president for four years following 
its organization in 1900. 

OK ok cd 

Stillwell F. Corson, for the past eigh 
teen years connected with the Phila- 
delphia Fire Underwriters’ Association, 
is celebrating his golden wedding anni- 
versary. In the late sixties Mr. Cor- 
son, according to a biography of him 
printed in the “United States Review,” 
ertered the office of W. D. Sherred, 
among the companies represented by 
tris office being the Home, Hartford, 
North British & Mercantile and Fire- 
men’s Fund. kor many years Mr. Cor- 
son has been secretary of the Phila- 
phia Association’s committee on brok 
ers. He is said to have brought about 
the engagement of Charles A. Hexa- 
mer, secretary of the Association. 
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Must Attach Clause 
To A Fire Policy 


COMPANY LOST CASE BECAUSE 
CLAUSE WAS LOOSE 





Iron-Safe Decision Shows Present Ten- 
dency of Courts in Favoring 
Public 





Unless the iron-‘safe clause is actu- 
ally attached to a fire policy it forms no 
part of the contract. There is no such 
thing as a paid-up fire insurance policy. 

The comments in the preceding para- 
graph were made to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter by George J. Kuebler after 
going ovér an important decision in- 
volving the iron-safe clause (Merchants 
and Bankers Fire vs. Brooks) recently 
decided... The circumstances follow: 


Assured’s Books Burned; Failure to 
Comply With Iron-Safe Clause 


The insured took out a policy for six 
years and gave his premium note for 
$225. The policy did not contain a de- 
scription of the property insured, but 
an application memoranda designated 
the property covered, and was attached 
to the policy. The coverage was $200 
for furniture; $1,200 on dry goods and 
clothing; $600 on groceries, and $500 on 
warehouse. The fire occurred about a 
year after the insurance went into ef- 
fect. The company denied liability be- 
cause the books were burned and there 
was a failure to comply with the iron- 
safe clause, and there was also a partial 
change of ownership. The case was 
tried to a jury, which gave the insured 
judgment for $2,000 on dry goods, gro- 
ceries and furniture, less the premium 
notes and less sundry expenses, or a 
net of $1,709.27. There was 80 per cent. 
co-insurance, and it seems that this was 
not taken correctly into account in the 
finding of facts in the lower court. 

It seems that when the policy was is- 
sued the company placed in an envelope, 
together with the policy, the iron-safe 
clause, but as it was not attached to 
the policy the court of appeals of Tex- 
as in modifying the judgment of the 
lower court, said: 

Che company contends that, first, this paper 
was part of the policy. If this contention is 
correct, the insured was not entitled to judg- 
ment unless this clause was waived, inasmuch 
as the undisputed evidence shows that the 
iron-safe clause was not complied with, in 
that certain ‘books required therein to be kept 
in an iron safe were burned in the fire. The 
insured did not know that there was to be an 
iron-safe clause in his policy, but this would 
make no difference if it was in fact part of 
the policy which was accepted by him. We 
think the court was correct in concluding that 
the paper containing the iron-safe clause was 
not a part of the policy. 


Description of the Property 


In the matter of description of the 
property insured being actually found 
in the policy the court says in part: 

An application for the policy was 
signed by the insured which con- 
tained a full description of the 
goods insured. This application 
was attached to the policy and was 
referred to in the face thereof and 
made a part of the same. For this 
reason we over-rule the company’s 
contention that the policy is void 
for want of description of the goods 
insured (citing cases). 

Quite a list of cases is cited in sup- 
port of the contention of the company 
that iron-safe clauses are part of a pol- 
icy, but the court finds upon investiga- 
tion of these cases that the clause was 
actually pasted upon the face of the pol- 
icy and made part of same. 


Matter of Co-insurance 
} In the matter of co-insurance, an ad- 
justment of the loss, and in lieu of al- 


Fire Insurance Department 





lowing the insured to recover $1,709.37, 
the court says in part: 

The policy contained what is 
known as the 80 per cent. co-in- 
surance clause. Under this clause 
of the policy the defendant in error 
(the insured) was a co-insurer to 
the extent that his recovery should 
have been for $1,595.95, less $225, 
the amount of the premium note, 
and the items of expense, leaving 
$1,305.22 as the net amount for 
which the insured was entitled to 
a judgment. 

Inasmuch as no part of the warehouse 
was burned the lower court found: 

I conclude further that the de- 
fendant is not entitled to a return 
of the policy, but that this is a valid 
paid-up policy on plaintiff's ware- 
house, insuring the same in the 
sum of $500 until the 5th of Nov- 
ember, 1918. 


The Appellate Court says there can be 
no such thing as a “paid-up fire insur- 
ance policy,” because either party might 
cancel at any time under the terms of 
the policy, but does agree with the low- 
er court that there was a subsisting pol- 
icy of $500 on the warehouse until such 
time as the same was canceled by one 
or the other of the parties to the poli- 
cy. 

Interpretation of Decision 

George J. Kuebler, of the Chicago bar, 
who analyzed the decision for The East- 
ern Underwriter, says: 

“The foregoing decision is of interest 
in that the iron-safe clause was not 
physically attached to the policy, and 
it is interesting to note how diligently 
the courts apply the doctrine of favor1- 
able construction of a doubtful point in 
favor of the public as against the com- 
pany. There are quite a number of in- 
teresting cases where estimates, figures, 
and data, given in soliciting the insur- 
ance, given in cases of life insurance 
policies and kept by the insured after 
the delivery of the policy, and not at- 
tached thereto but merely enclosed with 
it, were held to be part of the policy.” 





“EXPERTS” CALL UPON ASSURED 





Ask to Inspect Policies in Order to 
Advise Change of Company 
and Form 





O’Keeffe & Lynch, a firm describing 
itself as “insurance brokers,” and hav- 
ing offices at 45 John Street, is sending 
representatives to the assured with the 
following proposition: 

“We are insurance experts who know 
that many people have the wrong type 
of policy. It is possible for you to have 
better indemnity at a saving to you, 
and if you will permit us to examine 
your policies we shall tell you whether 
your companies are good ones or not; 
and will advise you how you can 
change to your advantage. It may be 
that your policy forms are not so fair 
to you as they should be, and we are 
in a position to tell you just what to 
do, so that you may have ideal pro- 
tection.” 

GOES WITH FRED S. JAMES & CO. 

Carroll L. DeWitt, formerly manag- 
ing underwriter for the Cleveland Na- 
tional, has gone with Fred S. James 
& Co. as field representative of General 
Fire, Urbaine and British Dominions, 
in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan and Ken- 
tucky. 


POSITION WANTED 


By fire insurance man with exceptional 
ability in policy and ledger work and 
general office routine; salary employer’s 
terms. 





Write URGENT 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter 




















FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 











The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Cash Capital “ . 


Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders ° 


Statement January 1, 1916 


Assets - - - 


: . $1,000,000.00 
. 2,377,857.39 

° - 467,413.45 
. 1,910,443.94 











AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE /ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 

















BRITISH DOMINIONS ENTERS 

the British 
surance Co., of London, has been li 
censed to do business in New York 
State and will immediately proceed to 
enter other States. Fred S. James & 
Co. have been appointed United States 
managers of the Company. 


Dominions General In- 


START WRITING NOVEMBER 1 
New supplies have gone to agents of 
the United States Fire, amalgamation 
of Williamsburg City and United States 
Fire, and agents will start writing 
November 1. 


NIAGARA FALLS RATE REDUCED 


The basic rate for the City of 
Niagara Falls has been set at 36 
cents. The Underwriters’ Association 


of New York State has made several 
inspections of Niagara Falls during the 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


Assets $515,049.38 
138,148.22 
275,000.00 


78,171.37 


Surplus 


past two years which resulted in the 
rate being reduced 10 per cent. on 
mercantile risks in that time and 45 
per cent. on dwellings. 


FOR AGENTS OF THE HOME 

The Eastern Underwriter printed 
three articles on leasehold insurance in 
September issues. These articles were 
prepared and printed by the Home In- 
surance Co. for its agents, mention of 
which fact was omitted through a mis- 
advertence. 


BROOKLYN APPOINTMENTS 

The William H. Kenzel Co. has been 
appointed agent in Brooklyn for the 
London Assurance and Norwich Union. 


These companies were represented 
there by the late Daniel Prentice, and 
the Kenzel Company has purchased 


the Brooklyn records and maps of Mr. 
Prentice. 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc, 1870 


$172,302.60 
27,678.96 
100,000.00 
42,986.21 


Assets 


Capital 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED \MANAGEMENT 
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COMMISSIONERS AT DINNER 


HEAR F. H. WENTWORTH SPEAK 
Another Big Successful Banquet Held 
By Insurance Society of 
New York 








The Insurance Society of New York, 
which gives the largest insurance din- 
ners in New York, had as large an at- 
tendance as usual at the Hotel Astor 
cn Tuesday night despite the fact that 
the speaker who had been advertised 
found it impossible to come. President 
Marshall captured three insurance com- 
missioners — Hardison, Massachusetts; 
Phillips, New York; La Monte, New 
Jersey—one deputy commissioner, 
Harry Appleton, and two former com- 
missioners, Judge Hasbrouck and W. H. 
Hotchkiss. 

Also at the speakers’ table sat John 
A. Eckert, who is president of the Fire 
Brokers’ Association of New York, and 
Tavid Rumsey, officer of a group of 
companies which are as popular with 
ether companies at the present writing 
as a young lady with infantile paraly- 
sis symptoms would be in a Westchester 
County school for young ladies. 

Franklin H. Wentworth, secretary of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, the principal speaker, drew a 
likeness between the fire waste of this 
country and that of the world war. He 
said that the extravagant attitude of 
Americans which led them to a dis- 
regard of the property of their 
neighbors and the ultimate resources 
of this country would not be tolerated 
abroad. He spoke of the accomplish- 
ments of the association and described 
the part the stock companies had in 
the results obtained. The people of 
this country, however, he said, re- 
fused to accept the European view of 
the liability of the man in whose prem- 
ises the fire originated and the future 
efforts of the association were to be 
in educating the people to accept the 
doctrine of personal responsibility. 

George M. La Monte, Commissioner 
of Banking and Insurance of New Jer- 
sey, said that in his travels in Europe 
and in the United States he had been 
amazed by the contrast of waste here 
and conservation of resources abroad. 
Former Superintendent Hasbrouck, of 
New York, and Commissioner Hardi- 
son, of Massachusetts, also made short 
addresses. The latter told several 
funny stories, a new role for him. 





MALLALIEU WRITES “THE GLOBE” 
Praises Editorial Saying That Every 
Day Should Be Fire Preven- 
tion Day 





W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, wrote the following Jeter to 
the New York “Globe” this week: 

“To the Editor of the ‘Globe’—On 
Oct. 9 you published a brief and ring- 
ing editorial under the heading of ‘Fire 
Prevention Day,’ in which you stated: 
‘But every day should be a fire preven- 
tion day. It avails little if we try to 
be careful only one day and forget all 
about it the other 364 days.’ 

“This is the essence of the matter. 
Public interest quickly relaxes unless 
it be continually reawakened. We trust 
the ‘Globe’ will exert its powerful in- 
fluence in frequent expressions upon 
this important subject.” 


GEORGE C. GANNETT DEAD 

George C. Gannett, head of the Gan- 
nett Insurance Agency of Albany, died 
suddenly last Friday from _ heart 
disease. Mr. Gannett has been a fire 


and casualty agent in Albany for the 
past twenty-five years. He was seventy- 
nine years of age. 








rowtetaA SP EL Pe A 














peo, «| CAME A RE ACO. Se avics 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 





PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW JERSEY 








307 FOURTH AVENUE 





LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ADVANCE SEVERAL FIELD MEN 





New York Underwriters’ Agency Rep- 
resentatives in Middle West 
Promoted 





A number of important changes have 
‘een made in the Middle West field by 
\. & J. H. Stoddart, managers of the 
Now York Underwriters’ Agency. 

Milton H. Grannatt has been trans- 
ferred from southern Illinois to west- 
ern Missouri with headquarters at Kan- 
sas City. Mr. Grannatt succeeds F. W. 
Edler, who was recently given charge 
ci the Wisconsin field. 

Arthur A. Knopp goes from eastern 
Missouri to North Dakota with head- 
quarters at Fargo, succeeding John 
hoyle, who is returning to New York 
to fill a responsible position at the 
i.ome office. 

Roy W. Smith will continue to per- 
form the duties of State agent in Mis 
souri as in the past, having supervision 
cf the entire field; including St. Louis. 

Gerard DeVries has been appointed 
special agent for southern Illinois with 
readquarters at St. Louis. Mr. DeVries 
is a graduate of the home office and 
for some time past has been an exami- 
ner of western business. These promo- 
ticns are in line with A. & J. H. Stod- 
dart’s policy to reward loyal and effi- 
cient service among its own employes. 





HERKIMER WATER SYSTEM 





$500,000 Construction to Be Under- 
taken Immediately—Water From 
Lower Edge of Adirondacks 


Of interest to fire insurance com- 
panies is the fact that on October 19 
the progressive village of Herkimer 
voted almost unanimously for the im- 
mediate construction of a new anu 
quite extensive water system to cost in 
tne neighborhood of $590,000. Water 
r.ghts have ‘been purchased in the low- 
er edge of the Adirondacks at a dis- 
tance of about forty miles from Herki- 
mer, insuring a supply sufficient for a 
city of 50,000 people. The water will 
te brought to Herkimer by means of 
16-in. or 18-in. mains. 

This gives the county seat of Herki- 
mer County a water system with its 
attendant benefits equal to that of any 
city in the State and wil) insure a pres- 
sure sufficient to throw water over any 
oi the twenty-story buildings that may 
be built there within the next twenty- 
five years. 





LAW, UNION & ROCK CHANGES 

The ‘Law, Union & Rock has an- 
nounced several additions to its staff 
of special agents. Clinton H. Corbett 
has been appointed to supervise some 
of the territory handled heretofore by 
J. H. Ridgeway and A. P. Lloyds, with 
headquarters in Chicago. E. J. Gribbin, 
who was formerly assistant under- 
writer at the head office of the Com- 
pany, has been promoted to the special 
agency of the Company for New Eng- 
land, relieving W. G. Stone, who in the 
future will devote his time to New 
York and New Jersey alone. 





SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


2 LIBERTY STREET GENERAL AGENTS NEW YORE, NW. Y. 
REPRESENTING 
: DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban and Out Of Town Business 
Phone: John agis 








E. F. FLINDELL ; 
123 William Street Telephone John 2330 New York City 


Business Bound Throughout the United States and Canada 


FOR 
The Scottish Union and National Insurance Company 








WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO,, Inc. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Re-Insurance in All Branches 











WALTER F. ERRICKSON 


Newark and Suburban New Jersey Agency 
38-40 CLINTON STREET — TELEPHONE 8266 MARKET — NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR OUT-OF-TOWN BUSINESS 








BLAU, FREEDMAN & GENIS 
220 BROADWAY Tel. Cortland 3203 & 4 NEW YORK CITY 


Exceptional Facilities for Placing Business in New 
York City for Out-of-Town Brokers and Agents 


ASK FOR PARTICULARS 








HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE, CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., Concord, N. H. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 
PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. 











Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE. 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 











Authorized Capital $500,000 


Brtroit National Hire 
Iusurance Co. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 


lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 
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NOVEL SUBROGATION CASE 


BEFORE NEW JERSEY COURT 





Company Paid Mortgagee Full Amount, 
Took Assignment; Didn’t Attach 
Contribution Clause 





The Court of Chancery of New Jersey 
recently disposed of an _ interesting 
question on subrogation where the 
company paid the mortgagee the full 
amount and took an assignment of the 
claim, and where there was other in- 
surance running to the owner of the 
premises, but neglected to attach the 
usual contribution clause. The facts 
are substantially as follows: 

Default on Mortgage 

A mortgage was executed by the 
complainant, Palmer, to one McFadden, 
to secure the payment of $3,500 and 
interest. There was a default and 


McFadden foreclosed and secured a 
decree for $3,225. After that the 
Niagara issued its policy for $3,500 and 
attached the standard mortgage clause 
without contribution, payable to Mc- 
Fadden, the mortgagee, as his interest 
may appear. It seems the Scottish 
Union had a $6,000 policy and the 
Northern a $5,000 policy, payable to 
the owner of the premises. 

Several months thereafter the prop- 
erty was destroyed by fire. Under the 
appraisal sound values were found to 
be $6,000 and the loss by fire $5,205. 
The Scottish Union paid $2,460 as its 
share and the Northern $2,150. The 
Niagara paid McFadden $3,416.67, be- 
ing the amount of the decree and the 
interest, and took from him an assign- 
ment of the bond and mortgage and 
the decree, and also an agreement sub- 
rogating the Company to McFadden’s 
rights as mortgagee. Under the con- 
tribution the Niagara should have paid 
$1,256.58. 

Seek to Enjoin Co. From Collecting 

Palmer filed a suit in equity seeking 
to enjoin the Niagara from collecting 
any part of the bond and mortgage, 
and to pay over the difference between 
the face of the policy and the amount 
paid McFadden, but the Company 
claimed that in making a settlement 
with the mortgagee under the mort- 
gage clause for $3,416.67, it had paid 
$2,028.51 more than the complainant 
was entitled to recover from it for its 
proportion from the loss under the 
contribution clause, but it seems that 
the failure on the part of the Company 
to attach the customary contribution 
clause prompted the Chancery Court 
of New Jersey to not allow the Com- 
pany the difference between the amount 
it paid out and its proportion under 
the contribution. 

The Decision 

In deciding the case and denying 
that the complainant should have any 
difference over and above what the 
Company paid McFadden, the Court 


read into the opinion an important rule 
often overlooked and more often mis- 
understood by agencies, as follows: 

“If insurance is taken by a mortgag- 
or for his own benefit or for the benefit 
of the mortgagee, or by the mortgagee 
in the mortgagor’s interest and at his 
expense, payment of insurance money 
to the mortgagee goes to the benefit of 
the mortgagor in satisfaction pro tanto 
of the mortgage debt; but where the 
insurance is for the mortgagee’s sole 
protection and the mortgagor has not 
procured it, or has lost the right to rely 
upon it, the Company, in paying to the 
mortgagee the insurance money, be- 
comes entitled to equitable subrogation 
pro tanto to the security held by the 
mortgagee, and this right of subroga- 
tion is usually made a contract right by 
a provision in the policy that on the 
payment or loss under the policy the 
mortgagee shall assign his mortgage to 
the Company in full or pro tanto as the 
case may be. * * * 

“In the present case the Niagara Fire 
Insurance Company saw fit to issue anil 
to attach to complainant’s policy the 
mortgagee clause without the provision 
for contribution bv other insurers and 
without limiting thereby its liability 
for a great proportion of any loss or 
damage sustained than the amount its 
policy bore to the whole amount of in- 
surance upon the property, whether 
such insurance was issued to or held 
bv the owner or mortgagee, and it now 
asks the court by its contention to sup- 
ply this omission from the mortgagee 
clavse under consideration.” court said. 

“This, of course, cannot be done, and 
as complainant procured the insurance 
at her own expense, and as the insur- 
ance companv does not disclaim, but 
admits liability to her as owner and 
mortgagor, she is entitled to have the 
amount paid the mortgagee credited In 
satisfaction of the mortgage iebt. and 
to have the bond, mortgage. and decree 
of foreclosure surrendered for cancella- 
tion, but complainant is not entitled to 
bave paid her the difference between 
the amount of the policy and the 
amount paid the mortgagee. 

“The contract of insurance is a con- 
tract of indemnity. Kase v. Hartford 
Fire Ins. Co., 58 N. J. Law, 34 32 Atl. 
1057. By its pavment to the mort- 
cazee, in which payment was included 
the total amount for which the insur- 
ance comnanv had agreed to indemni- 
fy complainant for her loss, the Com- 
pany has performed its obligation un- 
der the contract, set forth in the policy 
and in the mortgagee clause, and it is 
not liable for further payment to com- 
plainant, as the amount of such nav- 
ment is beyond the amount for which 
it agreed to indemnify her.”—Palmer 
vs. McFadden, et al., 98 Atl. Rep. 462. 
Digested for The Eastern Underwriter 
by Geo. J. Kuebler, of Chicago bar. 





OWNS THREE NEWSPAPERS 

The statement of ownership, circula- 
tion, etc., of the “Baltimore Underwriter” 
says that R. B. Caverly is the editor, 
managing editor and owner of that pa- 


per. This totals to three the number 
of insurance papers which he now 
owns. 


WHEN PROFITS ARE COVERED 


SPECIFIC DESIGNATION NEEDED 





Interest in Lumber Stocks at Various 
Locations Covered Against Manu- 
facturing Interruption 





Interesting points about profits are 
brought out in a case of the Connecti- 
cut Fire vs. W. H. Roberts Lumber Co. 

An agency was in the habit of 
issuing short-term policies, each appli- 


cable to the different locations and 
different risks of the insured. To ex- 
pedite continuous coverage and for 


greater convenience, the agency issued 
what is known as a “blanket” policy, 
and in order that there would be no 
loss to the insured or interruption in 
his expectant profits, it was understood 
between the agency and the insured 
that his entire interest in certain lum- 
ber stocks, at several locations, be cov- 
ered so that in case of interruption by 
fire there would be a recovery not only 
for the loss of property but for the 
interruption of the manufacture of the 
lumber. To that end, the following de- 
scription appeared in the policy: 
$8,000 on lumber, staves and tim- 
ber products of every description 
now owned, or which may be here- 
after manufactured or held in trust 
or on commission or sold, but not 
delivered or removed, or lumber, 
staves and timber products of 
every description on which advan- 
ces are made under contract of 
purchase while stacked or piled at 
various mill sets or yards, or at 
shipping points in the counties of 
Wise and Lee, State of Virginia. 
“Any Interest in Lumber” 

In previous policies the agents had 
used the term “any interest in lumber.” 
This term did not appear in the fore- 
going description and at the trial in the 
lower court the insured was allowed to 
show what the actua) understanding 
was notwithstanding the rule that parol 
evidence is not proper except in a case 
of ambiguity to vary the terms of a 
written instrument, and accordingly, 
judgment was rendered in favor of the 
insured for the loss. 

The Supreme Court of Appeals of 
Virginia, in reviewing the case, renders 
au interesting opinion, in that it goes 
into the law as stated by text writers 
very fully, and it quotes “May on In- 
surance,” who is authority, that expect- 
ed profits may be insured both in this 
country and in England, but that the 
insured must have an interest in the 
property out of which the profits are 
expected to proceed, and the profits 
must be insured as profits, and also 
cites “Joyce on Insurance,” in which 
that authority states that insurance 
may be validly made on profits, but 
that the same should be specifically 
described and that under the English 
rule both marine and fire risk profits 
were covered provided appropriate lan- 
guage was adopted leaving no doubt 
upon the point. 

What May Be Insured 

Among other things the court says 
as follows: 

The terms used in 


the policy defining the 


subject of insurance are those which have a 
well settled meaning and contract, in effect, 
to insure the interests of the plaintiff of what- 
ever character, in the lumber itself, existing 
at the time of the loss by fire, and not profits 


which might arise from the dealing of the 
plaintiff with such lumber. The character of 
the contract of insurance of property, or an 


interest or interests in property itself, is ver 
different from a contract of insurance of prof- 
its to arise from the dealing with such prop- 
erty. The former is an indemnity against 
loss of existing property interests at the time 
of the loss by fire; the latter is an insurance 
of expected interests, at the time of the loss 
bv fire, viz.: profits. The former concerns 
what is in actual existence; the latter what 
is only potentially in existence. And the text- 
writers and the decisions of the courts seem 
to be uniform in their expression of the rule 
that a policy of insurance will not be held to 
cover profits unless the purpose to do so is 
expressly stated in the policy. The difficulty 
is not that profits may not be insured. They 
may. It is solely a question of what in fact 
is in the contract of insurance. 


It appears from the records, though 
not sufficiently definite to determine 
with complete certainty, that the loss 
claimed by the insured was not prop- 
erty loss but expectant profits. This 
could have arisen only on the theory 
that the policy was intended to cover 
certain lumber on the premises belong- 
ing to another, and perhaps there for 
sale on commission, or for manufac- 
turing purposes. . 





WRITES LOSS ARTICLE 


A. B. Morris Has Plan For Apportion- 
ment of Losses Under Non- 
Concurrent Insurance 





Alexander B. Morris, a well-known 
New York City adjuster, has written 
an interesting article for the “Insur- 
ance Monitor,” covering five and a half 
pages, in which he devises a method 
for the apportionment of losses under 
non-concurrent insurances. He says 
in part: 

1.—Assume the standard conditions. 

2.—Divide the face of each blanket 
policy into sums proportional to the 
values of the various classes of prop- 
erty insured thereunder. 

3.—Find the total insurance of each 
class of property by adding to any spe- 
cific insurance on that class the sums 
thus found to cover on that class in all 
the policies covering on that class. 

4.—Divide the total value of each 
class of property into sums _ propor- 
tional to the amount of insurance on 
that class by each policy. 
Determine upon which classes 
and for which policies the coinsurance 
clauses are operative, and determine 
the proper ratio in each case to be 
applied to each portion of the loss. 

6.—Divide the entire loss on each 
class of property into sums proportion- 
al to the amounts of insurance on that 
class by each policy. 

7.—Apply the coinsurance ratios 
where they are found to be operative. 

8.—Correct the results thus obtained 
to provide for any variation of the ac- 
tual from the standard conditions. 


o. 








The new South Fire Insurance Co., 
cf Bamberg, S. C., has been licensed in 
South Carolina, and has appointed 


thirty-six new agents. 





Fidelity - Phenix Fire Insurance Company 


: OF NEW YORK 
HENRY EVANS, President 


FIRE, RENT, TORNADO, AUTOMOBILE, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, USE AND OCCUPANCY 





HOME OFFICE 





80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


The Fidelity-Phenix is fully prepared by its ample and safely invested resources, efficient management and fair treatment of 
claimants to provide agents with the representation they need and insurers with the indemnity they require. 


Fidelity - Phenix : 


Famous for Fair Dealing 


WESTERN OFFICE 
137 SO. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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ACTIVITIES AMONG BROKERS 





 avnHOUnNENUUEL EOE Un ena ens LOHHHENE 





The Eastern Underwriter in the past 
few months has received a number of 
ir.quiries regarding the time of the day 
when binders become effective. That 
compensation insurance men are also 
discussing the question is indicated by 
the following paragraph in an interest- 
ing address made before the Insurance 
Society of New York by Walter Cowles, 
vice-president of the Travelers: 

Item 2 fixes the policy term as beginning at 
midnight on a certain day and expiring at 
midnight on a certain other day. The wisdom 
of a provision that a policy shall begin and 
end at midnight is in my judgment doubtful. 
It is not a crucial feature from an underwrit- 
ing standpoint, but it_is inconsistent in its 
practical application. For a great many years 
it has been the practice in at least many 
forms of term insurance that terms shall begin 
and end at twelve o’clock noon. As business 
enterprises are rather likely to ‘begin in the 
morning, a noon effective hour is likely to re- 
sult in dating a policy back to the previous 
day to the disadvantage of the policyholder. In 
compensation and liability business involving 
payroll audits there is another objection that 
the audit for the days at the beginning and 
‘at the end of the policy term must be divided 
if we would be accurate. On the whole there 
are several objections to twelve o’clock noon 
as the effective as well as the expiration hour. 
I have very serious doubt if these objections 
are removed by substituting twelve o’clock mid- 
night. The great difficulty with twelve o’clock 
midnight as the effective hour is that it pro- 
duces an inconsistency on the face of the con- 
tract. A policy written to become effective on 
this seventeenth day of October at twelve 
o’clock midnight is not as a matter of fact 
effective to-day at all. Twelve o’clock mid- 
night is at the close of the day. In order to 
cover any operations undertaken during 
October 17th the policy must be dated October 
16th. We are, therefore, in the inconsistent 
position of apparently granting insurance upon 
a given day when as a matter of fact we do 
not grant any insurance until the following 
day. This is particularly objectionable when 
applied to the writing of business to cover a 
compensation act which became effective on 
January Ist in any year. All that business 
must be written December 31st and_ strictly 
form a part of the previous year’s business 


‘while it does not become effective during that 


year. The confusion resulting from this con- 
dition is well understood by those who have 
to do with the accounting which results. We 
are really obliged to treat our business upon 
a fictitious basis. After considering all these 


features and while recognizing that every ob- 


jection cannot be removed by the choice of any 
particular hour, I feel strongly inclined to the 
opinion that not only in New York State but 
elsewhere, policy terms should begin on a given 
day at 12:01 a. m. Under this practice insur- 
ance is provided for the day which is named 
in the policy as the effective day. It is, how- 
ever, true that we transfer our objection to the 
expiration day. but I think that is less im- 


portant. I, therefore, strongly commend for 


your consideration the plan that all policies 
shall become effective and expire at 12:01 a. m. 
on given dates. 

*x co * 


Change in Maryland Agency Law 


Commissioner Shehan, of Maryland, 
has issued the following letter in con- 
nection with the changes in the Mary- 
lend agency law, to become effective 
January 1, 1917: 

“On and after that date agents’ li- 
censes must be procured by requisition 
made by insurance companies, accom- 
panied ‘by application of agent. Com- 
panies may list any number of names 
on one requisition form, but must fur- 
nish with each requisition separate ap- 
plications signed by each and every 
agent to be appointed. 

“Licenses cannot be issued to firms 
cr corporations, but must be confined 
strictly to individuals singly, and each 
and every member of a firm or person 
who actively represents a firm or cor- 
peration must be licensed separately. 
Whilst licenses cannot be issued in the 
firm name to make the firm the princi- 
pal, they will, however, be issued in 
the name of an individual as of the 
firm when it is desired that the firm 
name shall be connected with the tran- 
saction. For instance, in the case 
where John Brown and James Jones 
are trading as Brown & Jones, licenses 
would be issued to John Brown, of 
Brown & Jones, and James Jones, of 
Brown & Jones, who could sign policies 
ii this manner. The purpose of the 
law is to make all operations under the 
license the individual act of each mem- 
ber of the firm—not the act of the firm 
itself. 


“Companies are requested to note 
carefully the distinction made between 
general agents, agents and solicitors. 
solicitors may be appointed only for 
fire and marine insurance companies, 
as specifically provided by law. All 
other representatives of insurance 
companies of every kind will be known 
as agents.” 

* * + 
Interest in Sugar 

Brokers kandling sugar lines are 
greatly interested in the ‘brief an- 
ncuncements that the Continental and 
National have entered Cuba. Sugar is 
the most important line in Cuba. It is 
also interesting to note that two of the 
largest losses at Black Tom were on 
sugar and tobacco. In Cuba the sugar 
harvesting period is from December to 
June. The 1915-16 crop was 3,000,000 
tons; 1914-15 crop, 2,592,667 tons. 

* co * 


War Boosts Use and Occupancy Insur- 
ance Demand 

Companies having war contracts or 
which are making large profits out of 
War are seeking use and occupancy 
insurance to guarantee their profits in 
case they should be compelled to shut 
down because of fire. The Calumet 
and Hecla mine, which is selling all 
the copper it can produce at high 
prices, is carrying all the use and occu- 
pancy insurance it can get, and has an 
open order in the market for $4,000,000 
more, says the “Underwriters’ Report.” 

ok co ok 
Asks Help of Diety 

At the annua! meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Insurance 
Agents, President Charles F. Wilson, 
ot Fitchburg, in his annual address, 
made the following comments on brok- 
ers: 

“The large city brokers are showing 
increased activity and by means of cut 
rates or more favorable forms, are 
gradually getting control of the big 
lires. The irony of this lies in the fact, 
that in many cases they can get our 
companies to take the lines, while they 
refuse us the same concessions. Uni- 
ted action must be taken by us to pre 
vent this, and in one city of this Com- 
rmenwealth, I am glad to state, the 
broker is now having the time of his 
life getting the companies to stick, ow- 
ing to the fact that with possibly one 
exception the agents are all working 
together and are being loyally backed 
up by the executive committee of the 
Exchange. 

“May the Lord give them strength to 
win the battle and by the same token 
every member of this Association 
ought to back them up by notifying 
any of his companies who accept the 
line, other than at tariff and in con- 
formity with Board rules, that they will 
refuse to write any business for that 
company until they cancel their policy 
on this risk. United action would 
surely bring results. Possibly some of 
the changes in forms which so strong- 
ly appeal to the assured could be 
granted by the companies without det- 
riment to their interest, but if so, why 
not come out in the open and give 
them to all and not discriminate? Pos- 
sibly an anti discriminatory law in this 
State would ‘be of advantage. 

“A committee of insurance commis- 
sioners are now investigating all forms 
of floater coverage and we may rea- 
senably expect some regulations re- 
garding their use which will be to the 
advantage of agents on present condi- 


tions.” : 
. cd > 


Has Charge of Department 
E. A. Gilderson, who has been in the 
insurance department of Slawson & 
Hobbs, uptown real estate agents and 
insurance brokers, for the past nine 
years, has been made manager of that 
department. 





FOREIGN RISKS GO UNCOVERED 


American Owners of Goods in Turkey 
Offer Ten Times Tariff Rate 
But in Vain 





American-owned goods in Turkey 
have been without coverage because 
American companies have refused to 
write this business. A New York bro- 
ker told The Eastern Underwriter this 
week that it would be a profitable ven- 
ture for any company which would 
tseke up the writing of risks of this 
character. He told of one assured who 
was willing to pay about ten times the 
tariff rate on such property for straight 
fire insurance, eliminating all war 
risk. 





FINDS VALUE IN THIS PAPER 


New York, Oct. 16, 1916. 

Editor The Eastern Underwriter:— 
I wonder if every insurance broker is 
familiar with the pages of your weekly 
publication. I was not until I was led 
to subscribe by having its advantages 
pointed out to me by another broker. 
I find it is a rare thing not to find in 
each single copy enough information 
and suggestion useful to an insurance 
broker that is not worth the cost of a 
year’s subscription, when every broker 
in these days finds it to his interest to 
be kept informed of the vital current 
events in this branch of business for 
his self-protection. 

I also realize that co-operation with 
the publisher inures to the benefit of 
all concerned. 

Fraternally yours, 
JAMES R. PITCHER. 





H. KRAMER 
ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
105 William Street, New York City 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


(Fire, Tornado, Ocean Marine 
and Inland Marine Insurance) 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 

‘aioe January 1, 1916 P . 
MOOD - vcnrsnputionservacenuieocened 2,747,815. 
Surplus in United States...... renieey 4 

Total Losses Paid in United 
States From 1874 to 1915, 
PUNE Soscancecndenavewceeas 40,654,747.02 
W. R. BROCK, President 
W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Man. 








M. C. Ancey, editor of the French 
insurance review, “La Prime,” had 
written to A. P. Cawley, secretary of 
the Insurance Brokers’ and Agents’ 
Corporation of London, England, offer- 
ing on behalf of the various French 
professional bodies of insurance offi- 
cials to do all that is possible. for 
British insurance men who may be 
wounded or under treatment in French 
hospitals. 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 





The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R, EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 


E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec'y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
too WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 














A. K. BOUGHWNER & CO. 
INSURANCE AGENCY 
Fire Automobile 
NEWARK AND VICINITY 
Brokerage Business Solicited 


38 Clinton Street 95 William Street 
Newark New York 








““STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Go. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1854 
Losses Paid - - $102,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. - $36,000,000 


Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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H. A. Smith, President 
G. H. Tryon, Secretary 
F. D. Layton, Ass’t Sec’y 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1916, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 


Funds Reserve to Meet All Liabilities, Re-Insurance "mg arn 


pnadeunseateneuceesesossce ++ 9,410,306.91 
ifuinare 1,428,496.86 


Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities 


Total assets January 1, 1916.. ....... $16,225,894.46 


S. T. Maxwell, Ass’t Sec’y 
C. S. Langdon, Ass’t Sec’y 
E. E. Pike, Ass’t Sec’y 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, - - 





+++, 31387,090.69 





F. B. Seymour, Treas. 
C. B. Roulet, Gen. Agt. 


$5,387,090.69 














ROBERT J. WYNNE, President 


NET SURPLUS, $377,447 





First National Fire 


Insurance Company of the United States 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Statement January 1, 1916 
CAPITAL, $912,502 
RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES, $523,785 


JOHN E. SMITH, Secretary 


ASSETS, $1,813,734 
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EFFICIENCY IN A FIRE INSURANCE OFFICE 
By WILLIAM G. ARMSTRONG 


Secretary of the National Union Fire Insurance Company 


This paper was read before the National Union’s Round Table Club 











(Continued from last week.) 


Constant improvement in everything 
everywhere is the cry of the present 
day. We should all hitch our wagons to 
a star and if unable to reach it we will 
nevertheless get somewhere, and what- 
ever progress is attained means im- 


provement—represents gains toward 
the goal of our ambitions. Because a 
task may be difficult—because obsta- 
cles and unforeseen’ contingencies 


arise to beset the paths of accomplish- 
ment, should not produce discourage- 
ment. Difficulties spell doom only when 
we succumb to them. It’s the things 
that are done in the face of difficulties 
that really count. There is no merit 
iu doing anything that is easy, but re- 
sults in the face of barriers count and 
have a tendency to broaden ‘ us—to 
create a sense of satisfaction in a day’s 
work well done. 

Too many people are controlled by 
what they think are the limitations of 
ability, temperament and _ character. 
It’s the result of indifference and men- 
tal laziness—this giving up to circum- 
stance and environment. Such a no- 
tion is found only in the minds of men 
who have not developed self reliance. 

To have mastered self, to have de- 
veloped to the utmost of our capabili- 
ties represent genuine worth and value. 
Then if chance throws before you a 
great problem, a great difficulty, or a 
great crisis and you meet it with the 
ecurage, confidence and ability that 
ecmes from self discipline, self reli- 
ance and constant preparation you may 
suddenly become famous. True worth 
is ever its own reward. 

Every ambitious employe’ should 
absorb what is going on round about 
him—the work on other desks. He 
should not be content with the knowl- 
edge of his own routine. Abraham 
Lincoln said: “I will study and get 
ready, for maybe my chance will come. 
Then I will be prepared for it.” 

Loyalty 

As a last requisite to the promotion 
of efficiency I refer to loyalty. This 
is a great factor in the success of any 
organization—in fact, loyalty is abso- 
lutely necessary for lasting, worth 
while results. It is a quality which 
endears itself to heads of departments 
and company officials. In a pinch it is 
a particularly commendable trait. As 
Elbert Hubbard said, “So long as you 
are a part of an institution—do not 
condemn it. Not that you will injure 
tLe institution—not that—but when 
you disparage the concern of which 
you are a part, you disparage your- 
self.” A lack of loyalty produces fric- 
tion and affects the whole office force. 

Now, in conclusion, permit me to 
state that I believe in the merit system 
of promotion. I believe it to be the 
only logical and equitable way. Ability 
and results should govern advance- 
ment—not time of service nor age. 
The employe who does his work intel- 
ligently, thoroughly, energetically, am- 


bitiously and loyally—which means he 
must have an adequate understanding 


of every transaction which passes 
through his hands—has_ the best 
chance. He should recognize and cor- 


rect any error or weakness in a piece 
of work which reaches him in such 
shape. He should not wait to be told 
—he should make it his business to 
learn and know. He should not be 
averse to doing a little more than is 
expected of him. Such things do not 
escape the eyes of the management. 
If he gives his company more than it 
expects he’ll be paid more than he ex- 
pects. A company can afford to in- 
crease your pay if you increase its 
profits. It’s none of our business what 
yeu do at night, but remember that 
dissipation has an influence upon what 
you do next day and your opportuni- 
ties are affected by the character of 
your service. The rewards of life and 
work and the penalties too are auto- 
matic. Power gravitates to the man 
who can handle it. 


Hecklers 

Don’t kick if we kick. If you're 
worth while correcting you’re worth 
while keeping, and if by correcting you 
learn, the incident accrues to your 
benefit. Do as you are told to do—be 
a good soldier. General Grant once 
asked a private what color a certain 
horse was—the answer was “—white.” 
Grant replied—‘“I say it’s black, now 
tell me what color it is.” The private 
answered without the slightest hesi- 
tation—“black, General.” That may be 
an extreme illustration, but the idea I 
am trying to convey is that it pays 
to follow instructions. The head of a 
company is responsible for its results, 
not those who may be inclined to dif- 
fer as to this or that, and the respon- 
sibility being on the management, fol- 
low their dictates right or wrong. 

Advancement should never be attrib- 
uted to luck. In fact, there is no such 
thing as luck. It’s an inefficiency prin- 
ciple, for, contrary to the belief of 
many, things do not—‘“Just happen.” 
This luck theory of life is an example 
of the importance of right thinking. 
Good luck is a matter of iaw. No man 
succeeds who does not, consciously or 
unconsciously, obey natural laws. In 
fecilitating advancement an employe 
will do well to know the “why” con- 
cerning everything about his desk and 
to exercise sufficient initiative to do 
things better if there is room for bet- 
terment, and usually there are oppor- 
tunities for improvement. Then, too, 
he should know why and how the work 
is being done on desks above him. 
How else may he expect to fill the next 
man’s shoes? He should be observant 
and wide awake all the time—dquick to 
see difficulties and mistakes and quick 
to suggest remedial measures for im- 
provement. Those who are _instru- 
mental in cutting down or obviating 





waste—either of time or materials— 
are performing a real service. 


Take a Mental Inventory 


Would it not be well for each em- 
ploye of the company to occasionally 
take a mental inventory of himself— 
his capabilities—his aims—the condi- 
tion of his .work—with respect to the 
time, intelligence and loyalty devoted 
to it, and in the last analysis the re- 
sults from the standpoint of his 
efficiency and proficiency to the com- 
pany? I believe it would be a good 
plan too for a company to make such 
an inventory of its employes. How 
else can it judge thoroughly of their 
merits or demerits? If in the company 
there is too much system, suggestions 
and recommendations for the elimina 
tion of anything which can be as well 
or better done at a saving of time and 
less red tape will be gladly analyzed 
and considered. And if it is practical 
and can be adopted, those alert to the 
remedial and saving measures will be 
rewarded. Sometimes I think we are 
too prone to do things just as they 
have been done before, believing that 
the old way is good enough. But pre- 
cedents and customs are not necessar- 
ily true criterions. 

Why wouldn’t it be a good plan for 
us all as employes to start in right 
now with an extra effort at greater 
efficiency. Let’s all try to improve 
our standard of thinking and analysis 
touching everything we do. Let’s be 
more observant, and as order is Hea- 
ven’s first law—and consequently a 
good rule of practice on earth—why 
not begin to clean house—get the cob- 
webs out of our brains and desks— 
remove the accumulation of dead stuff 
and improve the appearance of the 
office. Let’s ginger up a bit, let’s co- 
operate with each other—with the dif- 
ferent departments and with the com- 





pany a little more. And remember 
that as in war—to the victors belong 
the spoils—no less reasonably should a 


participation of the results from im- 
proved efficiency accrue to the produc- 
ers thereof. Finally—look, listen, learn 
and improve. Keep merit in mind 
and the requisites that promote it, and 
as no favoritism will be shown and no 
unfair discrimination—your future will 
be of your own making and the baro- 
meter of your success will rise or fall 
in the proportion of your intelligence, 
energy, ambition, initiative, obedience, 
enthusiasm and loyalty. 


OWNERSHIP CLAUSE IGNORED 


That the cause of the standard fire 
policy invalidating the insurance in 
event of misstatement of ownership of 
property, was not operative, was the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania last week in upholding the 
verdict of a lower court in the case of 
Livingston vs. several insurance com- 


panies. The insurance was taken out 
by Mrs. Annie Livingston to cover a 
summer resort property known as 


“Camp Royal,” the title to which was 
in the name of Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Livingston as joint owners. 

The court ruled that the evidence 
of Mrs. Livingston having paid for tie 
property with her own money was 
sufficient proof to establish her right 
to the insurance thereon. 


THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS IN TOLEDO 





Barker, Frost & Chapman Co.’s Experi- 
ence—Represented St. Paul 
F. & M. All That Time 





The Barker, Frost & Chapman Co., an 
important local agency in Toledo, O., 
now represents eighteen fire companies, 
one of which, the St. Paul Fire & Mar- 
ine, has been in the office thirty-eight 
years. 

In 1878 Calvin Barker opened an in- 
surance office in Toledo. A year later 
a partnership was made with Lewis W. 
Frost, under which arrangement they 
continued under the name of Barker & 
Frost for a period of fifteen years when 
L. L. D. Chapman was taken into the 
firm and they then changed the name 
to Barker, Frost & Co. 


In 1905 C. F. Wall became associat- 
ed with the business, and the name was 
then changed to Barker, Frost, Chap- 
man & Wall. However, at the end of 
two years Mr. Wall retired. The busi- 
ness was then carried on under the 
name of Barker, Frost & Chapman un- 
til the death of Mr. Frost, which oc- 
curred November 19, 1911, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1912, the firm was incorporated 
under the name of the Barker, Frost & 
Chapman Co., since which time this 
firm has been in existence with Mr. 
Barker as president, John D. Nolen as 
vice-president, L. L. D. Chapman, secre- 
tary and treasurer; these three men to- 
gether with Mr. C. F. Wall and Mr. A. 
H. Hunker constituting the board of 
directors. Two years later F. T. Ro- 
gers was elected as assistant secretary. 

In addition to fire companies this 
agency does a large amount of busi- 
ness in the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co., which it represents as 
general agents for casualty, burglary 
and surety lines; the Travelers for life, 
accident, liability; the Travelers Indem- 
nity Co. for boilers, and the Lloyds 
Plate Glass Co. for plate glass. 


U-BOAT LOSSES 
Claims Against Enemy Persons and 
Enemy Subjects Filed With 
British Foreign Office 





It is worthy of note, in reference to 
the proclamation requiring British sub- 
jects to make returns of claims against 
enemy persons and enemy subjects, 
that the Institute of London Under- 
writers is advising insurance com- 
panies to file without delay with the 
directors of the foreign claims’ office 
(Foreign Office) particulars of all 
losses paid owing to destruction of 
merchant vessels by enemy submarines, 
says a British insurance paper. Claims 
for such losses, however, are distinct 
from claims to be made by insurance 
offices for premiums due from enemy 
insurance companies and for claims in 
respect of losses under re-insurance 
treaties with such companies. It is 
understood that since the outbreak of 
war particulars of every loss paid by 
underwriters at Lloyd’s on ships and 
cargoes destroyed by the enemy have 
been supplied to the committee and 
have been duly’ recorded. 





LIABILITIES, $2,585,923.98 





. SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, $1,426,420.70 
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Protecting Laundries 


Arthur G. Nason « wo. general 
ayeuts of the western inuemnity Co., 
in order to protect the compensation 
insurauce of the laundries in Northern 
California, seventy-five per cent. of 
which was carried by the Company 
tney represent, conceived the idea of, 
anu drew up, a participating endorse- 
meut ivr the policy which, while pos- 
sibly resaraed as clever in its incep- 
tou, createa quite a flurry amongst the 
imsurauce i:racernity. 

‘the participating endorsement, as 
Ccrawn up by Nason & Company and 
tueir attorney, and as published by the 
“yacific Underwriter,’ is as follows: 

iT IS HEREBY UNDERSTOOD AND 
AUKEED that if the policy to which this en- 
dorsemeut 1s attached shail be continued in 
tull torce and ettect for the full term spec- 
iued in said policy, and when all the pay- 
roils tnereunder shall have been rendered and 
auaited, and all premiums on said policy ad- 
justed and paid, and the reserve pro- 
viaed by law is available, a refund shall 
be paid the insured out of the total earned 
psemiums on said policy, which refund, shall 
ve computed and determined as follows: ‘ 

Our ot the premium received on said policy 
shall first be deducted the incurred losses and 
expenses whicn shall in any event be com- 
puied at not less than seventy per cent. of 
tue total premium on said policy, and out o 
tne total earned premium on said policy in 
excess of the amount deducied to meet the 
incurred losses and operation expenses as 
above provided, seventy-five per cent. of such 


excess shall be paid to the insured as a 
retund. 

Such refund shall not reduce the minimum 
premium as set forth in the policy. 


“he offe. for the purchase of the 
same by Mac Means & Company is: 
FOR AND IN CONSIDERATION of the sum 
of ‘Iwenty (20) per cent. of the gross annual 
p-emium to be paid by H. V. Mac Means and 
Co., Inc., to the undersigned assured under 
Compensation Policy No. 10150 of the Western 
Indemnity Company, such assured hereby sells, 
assigns and sets over to said H. ¥. Mac Means 
& Co., Inc., all right, title and interest in and 
to any profit sharing interest which may at 
any time be due such assured according to the 
provisions of the above numbered policy. Pay- 
ment to assured to be made by H. V. Mac 
Means & Co., Inc., immediately upon receipt 
o€ gross premium by H. V. Mac Means & Co., 
Inc., from assured hereunder. 
_ 


Three New Walter G. Cowles Stories 

In his paper before the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York, delivered recently, 
Walter G. Cowles, of the Travelers, 
tuld three new funny stories by which 
he iliustratec points. Here they are: 


Perhaps under the circumstances we might 


feel] something like the man who came home 
early one morning in. a somewhat maudlin 
condition and when his wite remonstrated 
with him not only because of his condition but 
because of the lateness of his arrival replied 


something in this fashion: ‘My dear, I was 
somewhac confused. I did not understand 
whether you told me I might have two drinks 
and ret.rn at eleven or eleven drinks and re- 
turn at two.” This man naturally chose the 
course which best suited his purposes. 

In matters of this kind it is well to follow 
the theories of the old colored mammy who 
had a couple of boys who were particularly 
well behaved at all times. A white lady for 
whom she worked inquired one day how she 
had raised her boys to make them so well 


behaved, and mammy replied: “Ah raised dem 
boys wid a barrel stave, and Ah raised dem 
frequent.” 


We are carrying a certain known number 
of defined risks for agreed premiums, and we 
are also carrying a certain unknown number 


of undefined risks without premium. An ex- 
cursion through unfamiliar country in the 
dark is never quite safe. A bicyclist who was 
traveling a strange country road on a dark 
night discovered the dim outlines of a rather 


tall signpost at an intersection of roads. He 


had no light. He laboriously shinned up the 
pole until he reached the signboard. Wit 
great difficulty he struck a match and read 
thereon, “Wet paint.” 





Maclay Hoyne, State’s Attorney of 
Illinois, told the Fire Insurance Club 
of Chicago all about the prosecution of 
automobile thieves in a speech on 
Tuesday night. 








Will Be in Sales Club 

At the New York Sales Club’s Or- 
ganization meeting last week in the 
Waldorf-Astoria were a number of 
casualty men, particularly from the 
Aetna. The new club is a decided go 
and inside of a month will have more 
than one hundred men from the insur- 
ance business alone. 

The Travelers and the Aetna are 
both in as life members, which means 
that they make a cash contribution to 
the club of $250 each. The club will 
study the selec’icr. of salesmen by 
groups, in order io u% away with the 
tremendous way se}ling methods. 
The life men are rariicularly keen to 
try their hand at scientific selections. 
The argument has been made that 
salesmen are born, not made, and that 
it is impossible to hire men except by 
their record and on their personal ap- 
pearance, but that is just where the 
rub comes in. Salesmen have been 
employed on personality right from the 
start and an awful mess has been 
made of it. As Hugh Chalmers says: 
“If salesmen are born to be such I 
would like to snatch a glimpse of the 
birth list.” N. A. Hawkins, of the Ford 
Motor Co., says that the training of 
salesmen should be a science and the 
big employers of men intend to make 
it a science. 

“We are going to know what kind of 
men make good, then we are going to 
tell them to throw away their fancy 
waistcoats and their diamond rings and 
come on.” 

E. A. Woods, the hustling Pittsburgh 
life man, says that a salesman shou!d 
never wear a red necktie. “There is 
something about that color that acts 
on men just as it does on bulls,” he 
said. In speaking of selection of in- 
surance agents Woods said that there 
has been none. “If you were going 
to buy jackasses you would use com- 
mon sense in selecting them,” he said. 
“In insurance we have been less care- 
ful than men have been in buying jack- 
asses.” The new club will have a 
home of its own in the up-town club 
district. 

* ¢ « 


Writes Des Moines Plate Glass Risk 

New York plate glass men were 
emused this week over the history of 
the writing of a Des Moines, Iowa, 
plate glass risk. The manual rate 
eelled for a premium of over $1,000. 
Lhe risk consisted of larger lights than 
ovo jisted by the raanufacturers, four 

which are valied at $800 each and 
would cost more whan that amount to 
replace. One of the companies, the 
read office plate glass manager of 
which is not a plate glass underwriter, 
accepted the risk for $300. 


TALKS TO MUTUALS 





Charles H. Lum Discusses Work of 
Actuarial Bureau of National Board 
of Fire Underwriters 


Charles H. Lum, assistant manager 
of the National Board of F re Under- 
writers, and in charge of the Actuarial 
Bureau work, recently discussed the 
tabulation of losses in a paper deliv- 
ered before the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies. Three of 
the interesting paragraphs of his ad- 
dress follow, as reported by “Constru:- 
tion”: 

“Many interesting facts have de- 
veloped during the year, showing how 
through ignorance of the assured or 
through design, companies are being 
defrauded. All fires due to electricity, 
explosions, gasoline and lightning re- 
ported during a period of two weeks 
were investigated, resulting in the dis- 
covery of e‘ght fraudulent claims, as 
no fire had occurred. 

“Probably the most interesting de- 
velopment has been that following re- 
ceipt of reports from two companies 
on losses paid on the same property, 
each company having sworn proof of 
loss stating that they were the only 
company interested. Through our 
claimant files, we are able to discover 
this duplication of payment and com- 
municate with the companies _ inter- 
ested. As a result of information of 
this kind the company members of the 
bureau have recovered several thou- 
sand dollars. 

“Still another interesting item has 
been shown in losses in which more 
than one company was_ interested, 
which were adjusted separately. Ap- 
portionments have been made upon 
whole losses differing as much as 109 
per cent. 

“This movement is of interest and 
for the benefit of all companies and 
associations engaged in the business of 
fire insurance, regardless of the plan 
on which they operate. During the 
latter part of 1914, letters were ad- 
dressed to many hundreds of the com- 
panies and associations, both stock ani 
mutual. All company members of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
have now joined and in addition fifty- 
two other stock companies and fifty- 
two mutual companies or associations 
are members of the Actuarial Burean. 
making a total of 236 companies at 
present supporting the work.” 





LONDON ASSURANCE REPORT 


Home Office Reports Premiums for 
1915 £715,240, an Increase of 
£26,176 


At the annual meeting of the London 
Assurance’s general count of members 
the following report was made for the 
year 1915: 

“Turning to the fire account, you will 
observe that the premiums amount to 
£715,240, an increase of £26,176, whilst 
the losses show a decrease of £22,335. 
The result has been the satisfactory 
profit of £116,095 including interest, en- 
abling us to increase the fire fund from 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company 
in America” 





WM. B. CLARK, President 


ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 
of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 











THE AGENTS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


THREE VIEWS OF THEIR VALUE 


Warren E. Day Modifies His Criticism 
—Donahue, Evans Co. and O. A. 
Hine Interviewed 


Warren E. Day, of the Warren E. 
Day Co., Syracuse, N. Y., modified his 
criticism of associations of insurance 
agents this week in the following state- 
ment to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“IT am of the opinion that agents’ 
acsociations, similar to those in other 
lines Of business, if properly managed, 
cculd ‘be beneficial as a medium through 
which an interchange of ideas could be 
hed, and in other ways be a force for 
good to the insuring public as well as 
agents themselves. 


Some Large Agencies Belong 

“It is generally known that there are 
end have been for years many promi- 
nent agents in this State, to whom 
agents’ associations appealed but lit- 
tie, if at all, but it would be indeed silly 
t2 say that there are none of the larger 
agencies affiliated with either the fire 
cr casualty associations even though 
sume of them maintain a passive mem- 
bership.’ 

Two Other Views 

Two other New York agency views 
cf agents’ associations have been re- 
ceived by The Eastern Underwriter 
and follow: ; 

Donahue, Evans Co., Utica, N. Y.— 
We might say that the organizations 
now existent have been of little or no 
use to the agents. It may be that we 
do not belong to the right one. 

Omar A. Hine, Watertown, N. Y.—I 
am a member of the New York State 
Association. I believe in the organiza- 
tion. While we may not be able to 
peint directly to many great benefits in 
consequence of our organization, yet 
there are many matters that have been 
a benefit and should be credited to the 
ovganization. We perhaps cannot real- 
ize what it might have been had it not 
been for our organization. 





PLEA FOR STANDARDIZATION 

At the recent convention in Chicago 
of the fire prevention associations F. 
M. Griswold, general inspector for the 
Home of New York, led the discussion 
on the standardization of hydrant fit- 
tings and hose couplings. He showed 
the importance of this in making pos- 
sible the co-operation of neighboring 
fire departments to fight large fires, 
reviewed the progress that had been 
made, and urged every association to 
follow the example set by Ohio in this 
matter. ‘Rodney Wiley, president of 
the Ohio Fire Prevention Association, 
showed how it had secured the co- 
operation of the fire departments and 
assisted in the organization of several 
co-operative associations of fire chiefs. 
From Ohio the movement has extended 
to West Virginia and Kentucky, where 
similar associations have been formed. 
This was discussed by A. C. Speed and 
others. 








£770,090 to £800,000, and to carry £86,- 
095 to profit and loss account. Every 
section of our business shows an in- 
crease of premiums with the exception 
of that in the United States, where 
conditions have been specially difficult. 
Our interests in that important field 
have continued to be carefully guarded 
by our managers in New York and on 
the Pacific Coast, and it is gratifying 
to note that we have again to record 
a profit on our transactions. We joined 
with other companies in placing our 
organization at the disposal of Gov- 
ernment for carrying out their national 
scheme of aircraft and bombardment 
insurance. This, with our depleted 
staff, came upon us as a heavy burden, 
but the necessary arrangements were 
made, and our clientele have wisely 
taken full advantage of the terms of- 
fered.” 
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Street Stirred by 
Auto Scandal Charges 


ADJUSTERS INDIGNANT AT DAILY 
PAPER STORIES 





Companies Now Making Investigations 
of Claim Departments—Irregulari- 
ties in the Past 





To say that indignation prevails 
among representatives of the automo- 
bile adjustment departments—both fire 
and casualty—of the insurance com- 
panies, because of the daily paper stor- 


ies printed in reference to the arrest of 
William E. Ramey, former superinten- 


dent of the automobile department of * 


the Globe Indemnity, on a larceny 
charge, and the circulation of his 
charge that “everybody is doing it,” is 
putting it mildly. They claim that these 
stories are trying to tar everybody with 
the same stick, and that an impression 
is being created in the daily papers 
that hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been lost to the companies by rea- 
son of double dealings of inspectors 
and others. They admit, however, 
that some irregularities have prevailed. 
Cempanies, too, declare that many hon- 
est men have reason to complain of 
‘broad, sweeping statements printed in 
the daily papers, and to show that 
these stories are incorrect in the main 
several investigations of claim depart- 
ments are now under way. 

Herrick C. Allen, who is attorney for 
three casualty companies and who was 
in charge of the legal and claim de- 
partments of the General Accident 
when that Company faced a similar 
problem a few years ago, commenting 
on the Ramey case, said that the casu- 
alty business has as high a moral tone 
as has other businesses, ‘but ‘an expos- 
ure is more sensational. This, he says» 
is due to the peculiar intimate relation 
of the business to the public and the 
many opportunities therein for dishon- 
esty to go undetected. 

Experience of Other Companies 

It will be remembered that the Gen- 
eral Accident, Aetna, Maryland Casu- 
aity, Travelers, London Guarantee & 
Accident, Zurich, and others have had 
similar trouble in the past. Since the 
Spring of 1915, however, there has been 
re untoward event in the automobile 
claims end, and, with the exception of 
the recent experience of the Zurich in 
its liability branch, none in the other 
cusualty lines. In view of the hundreds 
o' men employed in claims work and 
the millions of dollars handled, this 
record has been held ‘by many casualty 
men to compare favorably with that of 
other businesses, including banking. 

It is thought that the present inci- 
dent will, in the end, have a good rather 
than a bad effect on the business as a 
whole. A fire adjuster told The East- 
ern Underwriter on Monday that, in 
his opinion, it would probably have a 
similar effect on casualty adjusting as 
the San Francisco fire had on fire ad- 
justing. He said that if the leaders 
ir the casualty adjusting field would 
start a general house cleaning and es- 
tablish an esprit de corps similar to 
that now obtaining in the fire field, the 
business would be infinitely bettered 
and ready to go ahead. 

Condition Was Unavoidable 

Commenting on this “house cleaning” 
suggestion, a casualty company official 
said it would no doubt transpire. He 
said that each company knew, to a 
large degree, what men of their own 
and of other companies were of the 
calibre to be an asset to the business, 
but that the casualty business had 
grown in such bounds, the claims had 
accumulated so rapidly and the experi- 


ence was so limited, that it had be- 
come necessary to engage a large num- 
ber of men to handle the claims, many 
of whom in times of less urgency 
would not have been considered. 


Discuss Salaries 

Several representatives of adjust- 
ment* departments told The (Eastern 
Underwriter that they thought there 
raight be a connection between salaries 
prevalent in the adjustment depart- 
ments and irregularities in the past. 

They say that a high salary is $3,000 
a year and that that is low in view of 
the large sums that pass through the 
hands of men in the adjusting depart- 
ments. An adjuster who was getting 
$2,400 per year misappropriated more 
than $9,000 in four months before be- 
ing apprehended. Two clerks who 
were employed by one of the compan- 
ies at $12 per week were recently dis- 
covered to have been selling informa- 
tion to outside attorneys. Padding ex- 
pense accounts has been another accu- 
sation. One man in a high position, 
who covered Newark territory, is al- 
leged to have stooped to charge his 
company 30 cents daily carfare be- 
tween the two cities and pocketed the 
difference between that sum and the re- 
duced rate he secured by buying a 
monthly commutation ticket. 

Other Lines Also Suffered 

A man who at various times has been 
connected with three of the companies 
before mentioned and was largely in- 
strumental in the weeding-oOut process 
which followed the discovery of irregu- 
larities, said that one of the principal 
reasons for dishonesty is the failure on 
the part of companies to properly check 
up men working for them. He de- 
scribed the checking system he has 
used successfully for the past few 
years and said that another reason for 
defalcations is the handling by unbal- 
anced young men of large sums of 
cash. He said the absence of cash set- 
tlements woud tend to reduce the temp- 
tation, but the companies had not yet 
discarded their use because of their ef- 
fectiveness in liability and workmen’s 
compensation settlements. He also de- 
scribed the “kiting” system that had 
been used by some of his dishonest 
investigators and told how he had once 
helped to disperse a “clearing house” 


for crookea adjusters and lawyers 
through which information was. ex- 
changed. 


An instance of what the payroll audi- 
tor is forced to contend with is the 
action of a Newark iron and steel cor- 
poration which kept a double set or 
‘books. The auditor, finding the num- 
‘ber of accidents out of proportion to 
the premium, investigated. As a re- 
sult, the insurance carrier started suit 
against the iron and steel company for 
$25,000 additional premium unaccount- 
ed for by the payroll records. A check 
for that amount was forthwith re- 
ceived, but not before the auditor had 
been offered a price for his silence. 


The Ramey case has yet to come to 
trial. Two other employes of the 
Globe are involved with him in the 
indictment and it is felt on William 
Street that an example will be made. 
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Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


AMERICAN FIDELITY COMPANY 


Accident, Health and Burglary Insurance 


We have attractive contracts for good agents 
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Montpelier, Vermont 








OFFERS COMPANIES ONE-THIRD 


FOR BLACK TOM GLASS CLAIMS 





Self-constituted Intermediary Canvasses 
Casualty Companies—Not a Law- 
yer—Intimates Authority to Settle 





Each casualty company writing plate 
glass insurance received a call within 
the past few days from Reon Barnes, 
of 45 Broadway, New York City. Mr. 
Barnes made every company a proposal 
similar to the following: 

“I agree to act as agent for you in 
the matter of claims and damages 
against common carriers or other re- 
sponsible parties, resulting from or 
arising out of the explosions on the 
morning of July 30, 1916, in New York 
harbor. In the event that there is no 
realization on these claims by you, I 
am to receive nothing for my services 
and expenses, and will entail no ex- 
pense on you. My compensation for 
services and disbursements shall be 
35 1-3 per cent. of the amount realized, 
payable upon realization by you. 

“T am authorized to compromise, set- 
tle or assign all your claims, but in no 
irstance on a basis of less than 50 per 
cent. of such claims. 

“Your company agrees at its own ex- 
pense to furnish statements of these 
claims showing damage sustained, the 
actual amount thereof, and, should it 
be necessary, legal evidence to prove 
such damage and amount. 

“This authority is irrevocable for the 
sixty days then next ensuing. 

“In the event of a settlement or other 
disposition of your claims, you are to 
deliver to me or my nominee a release 
or assignment of each and all of your 
claims, duly executed and acknowledg 
ed by your proper officers.” 

Admission of Liabilities? 

One plate glass underwriter pointed 
out to The Eastern Underwriter that 
if, as he says, Mr. Barnes has authority 
to settle these claims, it is a tacit ad- 
mis-ion of liability on the part of “the 
ccmmon carriers or other parties.” He 
further said that in view of this the 
legal department of his company would 
start suit against the common carriers 
or other parties and seek to collect 109 
per cent. of the damages paid by his 
company instead of accepting the 33 
per cent. or more offered by Mr. Barnes. 
Some other companies expressed their 
intention of taking similar action. 

On the other hand, four companies to 
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date have accepted the proposition of 
Mr. Barnes. It was not possible to 
learn whether these companies had re- 
ceived their money yet or not. 

The plate glass underwriter of one of 
the multiple line companies said that 
if he were the executive of a railroad 
or other corporation faced by a similar 
situation, he would engage some man 
t»> persuade the claimants to settle for 
one-third of the amount to’ which they 
were entitled. 

In talking with the company officials, 
Mr. Barnes stated that he was not a 
lawyer, nor was he employed by the 
rcilroad company, but he had been in 
the railroad business all his life, with 
the result that he had considerable in- 
fluence, which he proposed to use in 
the capacity of an intermediary. 


STARTS GROUP DEPARTMENT 





General Accident Also Brings Out New 
Policy Especially for This 
Business 





The General Accident has brought out 
a new policy for the purpose of cover- 
ing groups for accident and sickness 
insurance and the Company has also 
opened a new department which will 
handle this business exclusively. The 
Company states that there is a grow- 
ing demand for this group business from 
mutual benefit organizations, one west- 
ern benefit association having already 
signed up for the new policy. 

The new department will be known 
as the Industrial Collective Department, 
and the new form of contract will take 
the place of the old factory workmen’s 
indemnity policy. The old factory pol- 
icies will be replaced by the regular 
industrial forms. 

In a letter to its representatives the 
General says: 

“If you are a lodge member you will 
have inside information, but if not, you 
should keep your ear to the ground and 
ascertain what the prospects are for 
placing a blanket policy on the members 
of lodges in your vicinity. Write to the 
new department for particulars. We 
do not propose to make the Industrial 
Collective Department a haven of ref- 


uge for the halt. the blind and the 
physically unfit, but for members of 
normal capacity comprising member- 


ship of lodges and beneficial organiza- 
tions, and the department will be in po- 
sition to do business on business prin- 
ciples and give good service.” 





MARYLAND'S CONTEST 


The Maryland Casualty Co. has be. 
gun an accident and health contest, 
individual production alone to count. 


It runs from November 1 to December 
25. Cities are divided into six classes, 
class 1 having 1,000,000 population or 
over; class 6, under 25,0v0 population. 
Prizes run from gold watches to clocks. 


ACTUARIES MEET TO-DAY 
The Casualty Actuarial and Statisti- 
cal Society will hold its third annual 
meeting today and tomorrow at the 
Hotel Astor, this city. 
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Examining Workmen 


Before Hiring Them 


DIAGNOSIS OF A PHYSICIAN IN 
NEW YORK CITY 








What Such Preventive Measures Did 
in East River Tunnel 
Contract 





By Dr. John J. Cotter. 
(Continued from last week.) 

This system of prevention of acci- 
dent worked out so well that on June 
28, 1916, after 19 months with an aver- 
age of 1,000 men working, and with the 
continuous use of dangerous explosives, 
I was in the position to report but one 
man off duty as the result of injury. 

By prompt rejection of this large 
number of men, 1,020, who were not 
physically sound, not even a momen- 
tary risk was taken, and I firmly be- 
lieve that these rejections so regulated 
the liability figures that they reached, 
even in this most dangerous work, the 
unprecedentedly low rate of less than 
2 per cent. 

How Prevention System Worked 

Men were rejected on account of 
mental sluggishness as readily as for 
physical reasons, and those indisposed 
to adapt themselves to the “safety first” 
plan were allowed to pursue their ac- 
tivities elsewhere. 

Men rejected on account of certain 
kinds of physical disability capable of 
correction by medical or surgical pro- 
cedure were properly advised, and not 
a few returned and were allowed to 
work when physical examination deter- 
mined all conditions normal. 

Every consideration was shown to 
those applying for employment but the 
lines of prevention cannot be_ too 
elastic, for then the system loses its 
virtue. 

During the last five or six years the 
idea embodied in the workmen’s com- 
pensation law has been rapidly gaining 
expression in the organic law of the 
land until now a majority of the States 
have a favorable legislation on the sub- 
ject. 

At the present time there is a deep 
and widespread sentiment in favor of 
“health insurance” and already bills 
have been introduced into the legisla- 
tures of several States providing for 
compulsory health insurance of all in- 
dustrial workers. 

With the employe protected it seemed 
reasonable to expect that the liability 
companies, who bear the -financial bur- 
dens resulting from accident and con- 
sequent ill health, should look about 
for some means to lessen the risk and 
indemnity. 

That they shall in the near future 
adopt methods to conserve human 
health and life is an assured fact. 

The entire question is an economic 
one, and its analysis and correction 
must find its solution in the great sys- 
tem of prevention. 

Invite Examination 

It has been my experience that in- 
dustrial workers now invite rather 
than resent the examinations that give 
them either a clean bill of health or 
determine the selection of such cor- 
rective measures as tend more prop- 
erly to fit them for their selective 
tasks, and that they no longer follow 
the former traditional paths of sus- 
picion of medical supervision. 

While for a number of years the 
authorities of industrial establishments 
have left nothing undone in the con- 
struction of their machinery or other 
working apparatus to safeguard against 
accidents, they have nevertheless over- 
looked a first and fundamental neces- 
sary precaution by neglecting to have 
examined the human operator himself 
upon whose physical fitness the safety 
and efficiency of the whole organiza- 
tion depend. 

Since employers invite improved, and 
at the same time, more complex ma- 


chinery the time would seem ripe for 
liability companies to provide methods 
of lessening accidents by seeing that 
human operators from time to time 
undergo physical examinations. Since 
modern business methods demand 
regular ins) :ctiou of machinery and 
provision “or its wear and tear, like- 
wise good business sense should de- 
mand a similar inspection of the men 
who operate this machinery. 

In a word—the practice of prevention 
—to be practical—should begin with 
the man himself. 

The importance of such a system of 
prevention which necessitates’ the 
medical and personal examination of 
the men employed applies no less to 
the smallest than to the greatest in- 
Custrial corporation. 

The failure of liability companies to 
use every possible means of prevent- 
ing accident is comparable to the ig- 
norance of the physician who fails to 
appreciate the value of vaccination for 
small-pox, or to the inefficiency of an 
architect building a costly hotel with- 
out safeguard or escape against fire. 


Sound Body Necessary 

If a sound mind in a sound body is 
necessary for every- line of profes- 
sional life, it surely applies more 
forcibly to the employes of industrial 
companies and corporations. 

The study of health is the study of 
wealth. This should be an acknowl- 
edgea fact in every line of human en- 
deavor, most of all in the commercial 
and industrial worlds. 





Reid and Kingsbury of the Globe 
Indemnity Capture Trophy— 
Other Prizes Awarded 
The fall golf tournament of the Casu- 
alty and Surety Club of New York, was 
held Tuesday at the Scarsdale Country 
Club. Frederick E. Morse, of the 
United States Casualty, again captured 
the club championship, and the desk 
clock which was first prize, with the 
lowest gross score. E. G. Babcock, of 
the U. S. F. & G., had the lowest net 
score; R. D. Jones, of the Royal In- 
demnity, the second lowest net score, 
and R. H. Folsom, of Fester & Folsom, 

the third lowest net score. 

A. Dunean Reid, general manager, 
and F. H. Kingsbury, executive super- 
intendent of the Globe Indemnity, play- 
ing in the twosome match, were the 
winners of the round that attracted the 
most attention. The “Kickers Handi- 
cap” prize donated by President Bay- 
ard P. Holmes was won by Thomas H. 
Darling, of the Great Eastern Casualty. 
The prize for the lowest net score of 
guests was won by F. C. Smith, a New 
York broker. The prizes were awarded 
at the dinner held in the Scarsdale 
Country Club in the evening. 








GRAHAM WITH KNOLL AGENCY 

T. Francis Graham, manager of the 
Albany branch office of the National 
Surety, has resigned and accepted the 
position of surety bond manager with 
the office of Augustus H. Knoll, general 
agent for western New York, writing all 
Aetna lines, at Buffalo, N. Y., where 
he will take up his duties with the 
I,noll agency November 1. 


‘panies were the Aetna, 


ORGANIZE PLATE GLASS BODY 





Local Boards to be Foundation of 
National Bureau—Officers Elected 
and Constitution Adopted 





The new National Plate Glass Insur- 
ance Bureau, which was organized at 
the meeting of plate glass underwriters 
last week, is based on the organization 
and supervision of local boards in the 
Principal cities of the country. A simi- 
lar solution of the field situation was 
recommended in the May 19, 1916 issue 
of The Eastern Underwriter. 

The constitution and by-laws for the 
rew organization were adopted, as 
drafted at the meeting of the Company 
representatives at the Hotel Astor, 
w:th but a few changes. Officers were 
eiected as follows: Norman C. Stevens, 
Aetna, president; Edward B. Anderson, 
Royal, vice-president; Edward F. Grid- 
ley, Plate Glass Exchange, secretary; 
and E. G. Bogert, Globe, treasurer. The 
geverning committee is composed of 
F. §S. Garrison, Travelers, as_ chair- 
man, and the following: H. C. Hedden, 
New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass; 
lt. C. Davis, Prudential Casualty; R. A. 
Dobbin, Jr., Fidelity & Deposit; W. T. 
Woods, Lloyds; N. C. Stevens, Aetna; 
and Charles H. Hall, Employers’ Lia- 
bility. 





PAY “BUD” FISHER’S CLAIM 





Six Companies Settle With Famous 
Cartoonist—S. M. Hard & Co. 


Wrote Business 





Six accident companies paid about 
$4,000 for the forty-two days’ disability 
that had resulted from the accident to 
Harry Conway Fisher, the famous car- 
toonist, better known as “Bud” Fisher, 
who was injured while riding in an 
automobile near Saratoga. The com- 
Continental 
Casualty, Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity, Massachusetts Accident, National 
Casualty and Standard Accident. As a 
result of the machine’s turning turtle, 
Fisher sustained a fractured jaw, a 
broken nose, two broken ribs and lost 
four teeth. 

This business was handled by S. M. 
Hard & Co., of 30 Church Street, New 
York City. The beneficiary was the 
press syndicate for which Fisher work- 
ed under contract. The weekly in- 
demnity totalled $750 per week. 





ATTACHED TO PHILA. OFFICE 

Gordon Scott, who has been assist- 
ant manager of the Philadelphia office 
cf the Travelers, has been employed 
ky the Aetna to do field work, attached 
to the Philadelphia branch office of 
that Company. 





W. F. Martin, general agent of the 
Casualty Company of America in St. 
Louis, was in New York City this week. 





W. F. Levy, general agent of the 
Aetna Life at Birmingham, Ala., and 
Howard E. Gray, general agent of the 
Company at Joplin, Mo., visited the 
New York office of the Company this 
week. 





C. H. FRANKLIN, U. S. Mgr. and Attorney 
LIABILITY— 


The Frankfort General Insurance Co. 


of Frankfort-On-The-Main, Germany 
——ESTABLISHED 1865—— 


United States Department, 123-133 William St., New York, N. Y. 
TRUSTEES: Union Trust Company, 80 Broadway, New York City 


INSURANCES TRANSACTED 


Employers 

Public ‘Vessel Owners Burglary 

Teams General Contingent Workmen's Collective 
Workmen’s Landlords Druggists & Individual Accident & Health 
Compensation Elevator Physicians Industrial Accident & Health 


AGENTS WANTED FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 


JNO. M. SMITH, Sec. U. S. Branch 











NEW INDUSTRIAL POLICY 





General Accident’s New Form Covers 
for Seven Eventualities— 
Terms of Contract 


The General Accident is now writing 
a new industrial accident and health 
policy called the “Match-it” policy. It 
covers up to a maximum of five years 
for accident. The principal sum is pay- 
able for seven different eventualities: 
loss of life; both eyes; both hands; both 
feet; one hand and one foot; one eye 
and one foot; one eye and one hand. 


Double indemnity is paid for travel 
accidents. It covers special death in- 
demnity, one hundred per cent. accu- 
mulation and surgeon’s fees for non-dis- 
abling injuries, in the order named. 
Section 8 relates to full and partial in- 
demnity for sickness—full indemnity 

- after first week, for period continuously 
confined in house and visited at least 
once every seven days by a physician, 
and for non-confining illness indemnity 
at one-half rate will be paid up to a 
limit of three months, while regularly 
attended by a physician and wholly and 
continuously disabled—the maximum 
period, for both full and partial in- 
demnity,—eight consecutive months. 
Section 10—Monthly indemnities accru- 
ing under Sections 3 and 8 increase 19 
per cent. if premium paid annually in 
advance, and 5 per cent. if’ paid semi- 
annually in advance. 





VANDERBILTS SUE 


Want to Recover $150,000 on Life of 
A. G. Vanderbilt, Drowned When 
Lusitania Sunk 


Suit to recover $150,000 insurance 
money on the life of Alfred Gwynne 
Vaderbilt, drowned when the “Lusi- 
tania” was torpedoed, has been brought 
in New York against the Travelers by 
Frederick W. and Reginald C. Vander- 
tilt and the other executors of the will. 
The plaintiffs allege that Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s death was brought about “solely 
through external, violent and acciden- 
tal means in that he was accidentally 
drowned.” 

The complaint sets forth that the 
policy, guaranteeing a payment of 
$50,000, was taken out in 1913 and that 
tre amount of the prospective benefit 
was increased to $150,000 by a “rider” 





shortly ‘before Mr. Vanderbilt was 
drowned. 
William BroSmith, counsel of the 


Travelers, said that there seemed to be 
nothing in the suit that the Travelers 
had to fear, as this would be neither a 
test case nor a case with new aspects. 
Under the pclicy, he said, there is noth- 
ing that can be used as a basis for a 
suit against the Company, for the policy 
carried the usual war rider, which 
stated that it did not cover war risks. 
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| Special Talks With Local Agents 











The National Surety Com- 
Developing pany has been very suc- 
Depository cessful in developing 
Bonds depository bonds. One 
effective method that the 
Company uses is a representative to 
gc to the banks of larger size and try 
to induce them to require bonds of the 
smaller banks in other cities to which 
they have sent their surplus funds, 
which increase at certain times in the 
year. The larger banks, not having 
use for this money, are disinclined to 
keep it in their vaults or in other large 
institutions at low rates of interest. It 
is a better proposition to the larger 
banks to place the money in smaller 
banks in other cities, as in that case 
they get a better rate of interest. This 
is where the bond comes in: The large 
bank wants security against the failure 
of the small banks and in considera- 
tion of the large rate of interest, it is 
willing to pay the bond premium, which 
is but one half of one per cent. 
* 


oe co 

“How and by what 
Three Ways method shall I renew 
toHandle my policies of accident 
Renewals or disability insur- 

ance?” Agents have 


formed various opinions on the best 
method to pursue, and those opinions 
change as experience in its various 
forms moulds the mind of the agent. 
The Standard Accident points out in 
“The Standard Cog” that there are 
three methods. Any agent who is at 
all successful knows, the Standard says, 
that eighty-five per cent. of the busi- 
ness written this year will be renewed 


next year. It has been the greatest in- 
spiration to young men entering the 
business to know that upon the 
business which they write this year 


aud which they will renew next year 
will be added the new business of each 
succeeding year to come, and that 
herd, consistent work willin the course 
of a very few years pile up a very en- 


viable premium income and, conse- 
quently, an enviable commission bal- 
ance. 


There are three considerations al- 
ways in forming your idea as to the 
best method to pursue in renewing 
policies. First: Reduce to the mini- 
mum the possibility of refusal ofthe 
renewal. Second: Make the collection 
ef the premium as easy as possible. 
Third: Protection of Company against 
undesirable risks upon renewal must 
be considered. To get the greatest ef- 
ficiency in all three of these lines has 
been attempted for many years, and 
three different methods have been ad- 
vanced as the best methods by which 
all this may be accomplished. These 
methods are as follows: 

First: Deliver the renewal personally. 
This method is followed, strange to 
say, by some of the largest writers in 
the country, and that is perhaps the 
best answer to the usual objection that 
this method consumes too much time. 
The best claimed for this method is 
that it gives an opportunity for the 
agent to personally know his policy- 
holders and to form the bond of human 
interest. Second: It gives the oppor- 
tunity of making collection promptly 
aud a legitimate excuse for getting a 
check immediately. Third: It renders 
possible the answer to any competition 
which may have intervened during the 
year and the chance to combat any ef- 
fort to switch the business to another 
cumpany upon renewal. 

Second method: Send renewal by 
mail, together with bill for premium. 
This is perhaps the most usual method 
pursued, and it has some advantages. 
It saves time, it makes it necessary 
for the assured to do something defi- 
nite if he would refuse the renewal, 
and it makes it easy for him to accept 
the situation as closed. 

Third method: Send notice of expi- 
ration and deliver the renewal when 
the premium is paid. This method is 
used by at least one of our large com- 


petitors. At least fifteen days and 
semetimes thirty days prior to the date 
of expiration of the policy a notice is 
sent to the insured that his policy will 
expire on a certain date and suggest- 
ing to him that in order that the insur- 
ance may not lapse his check for the 
premium be mailed to the office. This 
method has very many advantages also, 
but among the agents of the Standard 
it is the least popular method of the 
three mentioned. In the opinion of the 
ecitor it leaves the greatest way open 
fer the loss of the business and is, 
therefore, perhaps the least desirable 
in that respect. 

Each man must consider his own cir- 
cumstances, the character of the risks 
cn his books, and his personal influ- 
erce with them in order to determine 
which of the three methods he may 
use most safely. There is one feature 
cf delivering renewals which should be 
emphasized at this time, and one idea 
prevalent in the mind of agents which 
should be corrected, namely: that del- 
ivery of renewal receipt binds the Com- 
pany upon the risk. This is not a fact. 
Until by some word or act the insured 
expresses his acceptance of the offer of 
renewal or by reason of an established 
course of dealings between the parties 


the acceptance of the renewal is in- - 


ferred, no contract of renewal is cre- 
ated. When an offer to renew is ac- 
cepted, it becomes a contract of re- 
newal upon the terms agreed upon. 
The agent may demand payment of 
premium upon the delivery of the re- 
ceipt. In such case there is no con- 
tract of insurance until the premium is 
paid. The agent may give a credit for 
the payment of the premium. In such 
case the payment of premium is a mat- 
ter of performance and not a condition 
of the contract, and liability exists 
from the consummation of the contract, 
although payment of the consideration 
is deferred to a future date. This would 
seem to make necessary a very definite 
arrangement with the assured as to 
just when the premium was to be paid. 
cd * 


There is a_ story 

Rebuffed, His passed along. by 
Persistence the “F.&D.” Jour- 
Won Big Reward nal, of an _ insur- 
ance agent who 


called upon a wealthy manufacturer, 
but was unable to gain an interview. 
He had sent in his card and the reply 
came back that the man was busy and 
did not care to see him anyway. 
Naturally the agent was disappointed, 
and just as naturally he was somewhat 
nettled at the reply brought him. He, 
therefore, requested the messenger to 
kindly go back to his employer and ask 
him to please return the business card 
which had been sent in. The boy del- 
ivered the request, and returning told 
the agent that his employer had de- 
stroyed the card, but had sent five 
cents by him to compensate the agent 
for the loss of the card. In no way 
nonplussed, the agent drew another 
card from his book and asked the mes- 
senger to deliver it to his employer, 
w.th the advice that the cards were 
two for five, and he was therefore send- 
ing the other card due the employer 
fur his five cents. Back came the boy 
stating that the gentleman in the sanc- 
tum wished to see the caller and the 
latter was ushered in. He had made a 
marked impression on the man he 
scught to intérview by his ready reply 
tu the rebuff he had received. After a 
brief interview he strengthened the 
manufacturer’s interest in him and he 
aiso felt confident that there was a 
note of admiration in the remarks di- 
rected to him. 

Result: One year later the agent in 
question was writing all the fire, com- 
pensation, surety and fidelity bonds, 
automobile, accident and health insur- 
ance carried by the manufacturer, with 
annual premiums running well into the 
thousands and commissions corres- 
ponding. 





HOME OFFICE, 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


CHARTERED 1874 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 








HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 
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THE SIGN ‘OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





Established 1869. 


‘London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 
New England 











A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


MACON, GEORGIA 


Surplus and Reserves as to Policyholders over $1,000,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


BURGLARY 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 


W. E. SMALL, President 


HEALTH LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR TEAMS 








Assets 
Liabilities 
Capital 
Surplus over all liabilities 
Losses paid to June 30, 1916 


Damage), Automobile (Personal Injury, 


Boiler Insurance; Fly Wheel Insurance. 





The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


Metropolitan Office—92 William Street 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT JUNE 30, 1916 
o Oecccccceccccescccocsosone Metre es} 


This Company issues contracts as follows: 
Health and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass In- 
surance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Property 

Property Damage, Collision, 
Physicians, Druggists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Wor 


,115,416.08 
1,000,000.00 
3,014,186.62 
54,167,050.85 
Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 


Fire and Theft), 
kmen’s Compensation—Steam 








PRUDENTIAL CONTEST 





Indianapolis Casualty Company Will 
Give Every Agent Chance to 


Win the Prize 





A contest for business in which every 
agent can get the prize has been start- 
ed by the Prudential Casualty Co., of 
Indianapolis. Every field representa- 
tive of the Company who, between now 
and December 21, gains fifty more poli- 
cyholders than he had on his October 
account will receive a gold watch from 
the Company, appropriately engraved. 
Special prizes will be given the five 
agents making the largest increase. In 
this contest, the prevention of lapses is 
just as important as new business. 





The American Casualty of 
Reading has inaugurated 
a plan of having its agents 
order supplies monthly in- 
stead of following the plan 
of putting in a year’s supply at one 
time. All of the companies are watch- 
ing their supply bills these days be- 
cause of the great increase in the cost 
of paper and printing. The American 
Casualty has figured out that small 
amounts monthly will keep each agent 


Order 
Supplies 
Monthly 


The Continental 


Operates In Every State 
In The Union 


POLICIES of the best known insurance 

company are the easiest to sell. 

T HE Continental is the largest personal 
Health and Accident Insurance Com- 

pany in the world, and the only one 

operating in every state in the Union. 

N° other company can produce so high 
a recommendation. 


Continental Casualty Company 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
General Office 


910 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Accident, Health, Automobile, Workmen’s 
Compensation and Liability Insurance 





supplied with just what he needs and 
large quantities of material will not be 
piled up until it becomes unusable and 
a dead waste. 





The Industrial Safety Congress of 
New York State will meet at the Hotel 
Onondaga, Syracuse, on Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, Decem- 
ber 11, 12, 18 and 14, 1916. 
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WE ARE PREPARED FOR YOUR 
SUCCESS. LET US SHOW YOU 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 











ONE OF THE BEST FORMS OF 
INSURANCE EVER DEVISED IS THE 


Equitable’s Life Income Policy 


EMBODYING A 
NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 


I NN 


Under this latest form, if the Insured be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled he 
rece:ves an income for life, without reduc- | 
ing the income payable to the Beneficiary 




















American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 











WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 


Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be paid. 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, or THREE 
a oa face of the Policy, will be paid. 











THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER guar- 
antees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Company 
will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $502 PER WEEK during such disability, but not 
to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER 
WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? ‘aaa why 
should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 

Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont. Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Kansas, Missouri. An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building - Concord, New Hampshire 
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after his death, any sums thus paid to him 
being in addition to and not in place of the 
| income the Beneficiary will subsequently 
receive. It isa form that may fairly be said 
to sell itself. Those seeking the latest and 
best in life insurance will do well t 

es 3 investigate. = 3 











MIM LL 


| THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET™ OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | 


THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,420,012,571 
SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the new 


insurance issued. 
NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 
Mortality 60.31%. Interest 4.95%. Expense 10.46%. 
AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 


It Will Pay You to Investigate 
Before Selecting Your Company 























PURELY MUTUAL CHARTERED 1857 








Income Insurance Large ‘ ‘Dividends ”’ 
Low Cost 


Service Policy 


Write to 
H. F. NORRIS 
Superintendent of Agencies 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Corporation Insurance 
Partnership Insurance 






































— Seale 
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San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 







U. $. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1914 $14,814,383.94 


Surplus, - +. «+ «+ 4,841,887.19 
Losses Paid by Chicago-Fire, 1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire,1904  1,051,543.00 


Liverpool 

amo E-Ondon 
ano Globe 
Insurance Co, 


* es 
Over $147,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 







HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

G. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Asse ‘eputy Mgr. 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 


CIMICED 











